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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from i0Os. Gd. per day. 


{ For Management—‘‘ UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 
( For Visitors—‘‘ Erminirgs,” Lonvon. 








Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 





Telegraphic Addresses: 











“A genuine old Brandy 4 “ Particularly suitable 
made from Wine.” A R’ ' for medicinal purposes.” 
Medical Press, August 1899. Lancet, July 1399. 
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uy attained by wearing ACARIC BRACES. Screwed Trousers 
ACARIC BRACES are a comfort at all Rod. in use, 


times; [n warm weather a necessity. 
ACARIC BRACES can be procured from 
every Hosier, Draper, or Store in the World. 
But see that you get ACARIC. Don't be put off with a substi- 




















tute offered by some unprincipled dealers for the sake of A STRETCHER, NOT A PRESSER. 
extra profit. OF ALL HOSIERS, TAILORS, AND OUTFITTEKS EVERYWHERE, or sent on receipt of P.O. 
SOLI " . ‘ Bronze, polished, 4s.; Army quality, nickel, @s. 4d, (for Colonies and Abroad add parcel post 
D EVERYWHERE, Drapers, Hosiers, Stores, &c., not hav ng them can readily procure rate for 4 lbs.), to O Dept., 6 Philip Lane, E.C. Hosiers should apply to Welch, Margetson & Co. 
from any of their Wholesale H cs, Moor Lane, London, E.C. "7 , 
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MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
GRESSING BAGS 


AND 
ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
Th Best Goods at Popular Prices. The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 


LONDON AND PARIS. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 























DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air, Charming Scenery. 


HOT fischAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISI, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, | EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M. D., says: ‘A fort: Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful viewr, Lovely climate. 
nizht at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Kast Devon Fox Hounds, 

breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the froprietor, 

t» W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. H. W. HAYWARD. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable | FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.— Oldest established and 
ane Im beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
and protected Lcnadthentese, AL ary ch OAC =. Aevenkiy si ene os | attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 


Leas. Electric Light throughout. ‘Tariff on application. 
ithi distan a ° . . . 
— ‘ply istance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled | wei on mre he mee pe perp yeh giottche po 














position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d'hote (separate tables). than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated, Pas- 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. senger lift. Special terms em fension for winter months. Entirely under new 


J. KILNER, Proprietor. management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. BFIRA RAILWAY 
Extension of Cape Government System. | ’ 






The Shortest, Sa Cheapest Route THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
t c 
PAULING & CO. ute. LESSEES. 
EUROPE AND RHODESIA | ‘ , 
Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
Trai ith Sal Accommodation leave Capetown al 
adey ax oan. he nena: a ease a saan. for GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. .G Oo RHO DIS! A 
A Ten Fares : iy me to Bulawayo, bs Gan, 
8 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class s d. ; ard Class, £5 13s. 5 
- entity Ti me: se he - Gone otc on wa Roy al Mail ; a nd 
Steamer (5,95 ), 7 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday @ 


Railway (1, 60 


), 34 days. The Coach and Transport Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Services are bei 


rapidly extended and improved between BREAKFAST— SUPPER Goods Trains run daily as required. 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabelelan d, and Mashonaland. | 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, Manager at Beira, or fron PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - ~ - - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES.-50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


ini at 


















[Amsterdammer. 


Ifowl winds! And rage O thou sea ! 
Db 


My ‘‘staggering ” game is U.P. ; 
And out of the wrack 
The dove bringeth back 


No morsel of comfort for me. 
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(Monireal Star. 


** The Free State is ours!” Yet one feels 
This sweetness some bitter conceals ; 
For wherever goes Steyn, 


On foot or by train, 


His ‘* Capital” follows on wheels. 














CARLTON HOTEL. 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


Telephone; ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 











NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 





Est. 1835. 
INSTITUTION. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
The Profits are Divided Solely amongst the 
Assured. Already Divided ee . £5,400,000, 
Paid in Claims, nearly . ee ee . 11,000,000, 
Accumulated Fund, nearly oe ee ++  £5,400,000. 


Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance 


f* at minimum cost with provision for Old Age. fii 


These Policies are singularly advantageous. 






Prospectus on Application, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 
48 Gracecuurcu Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 
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A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 


KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 






Contributes Made in 8 sizes at 
immeasurably 1 0 I 

| 
to 


16/6 


celerity 


and 9 5 | 
es 
comfort’ 
UP TO 
in 


£18 18s, 


POST FREE. 


writing. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93:CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; Jose Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 euemaenl St., 
MANCHESTER: Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |’Opera, PARIS. 
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OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 


F . P ‘ R » WORLD TRIPS. | 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFIce: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Saturdays, 10-1. 





Business Hours, 10-4. 
Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ender, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


BankeErs.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BrancuEs 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Juhannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency rn America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & (CO., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIYER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, | 


Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE... 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 
Denton GRANGE 


Tons. 
ELsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
RipPiNGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
++ 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining sa!oons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. | 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. | 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. | 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. | 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Putt Street, Sydoey, N.S.W. : 


UCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


| 


| 
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| JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tHe QUEEN 


| AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF DirecTors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 











INCORPORATED 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ........seeeee08 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund eoccce 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


| SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
| SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS. 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton, 
| *BRITON 
| (via Madeira) ....seeeseeeeess -— June 2 
| BRAEMAR CASTLE : 
| (via Las Palmas) ....sseeesseee June 1 June 2 
| {GUELPH 
| (via Teneriffe) ......+seeeeeees —_— June 6 
*CARISBROOK CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ....... srscoseee June 8 June 9 
* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer, 
1 Beira and Mauritius Steamer. ’ 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
8 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C, 








THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
| MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS, 


SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth, 


Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. : 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 


Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :. 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreas 





LONDON OFFICE- 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.G. 


COMMITTEE : , 


Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager 
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VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 


CAN OBTAIN 


THE OUTLOOK 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS and LIBRARIES 











THE REID LINE’ oF shiepins posTers 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


<tme—_ To all PARTS of the WORLD. 


Egypt, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, South America, 
SPECIMENS AND COSTS ON APPLICATION TO A 


SPECIALISTS IN PICTORIAL ADVERTISING FOR RAILWAY 


Offices: 50 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


West Indies, United States, Canada, &c. 
NDREW REID & CO, Ltd., 
AND SH!PPINC COMPANIES. 


London Offce: 24 Cullum Street, E.C- 
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PEACE 
[May 31, 1900] 


RETURN to peace! 
You have been tried, O England; you— 
Soul-dulled amid your hoards of gold— 
Have stood the proof and come forth true. 
Yea, you have answered as of old 
The call of liberty and right— 
True liberty and righteous might ; 
Now call your children back to peace ! 
They know the true respect of death, 
The worth, the worthlessness of breath, 
Now bring them back once more to peace! 


Back to the task that makes the man, 
The work that fills the Empire’s span ; 
Back to the nobler strife, 
Our burden, yet our life ; 
Back to the ancient quest, 
The daily work, the life-won wage ; 
Back to the newer zest, 
The wider hope for strenuous age ; 

O bring your children back to peace. 


Not victors of the vanquished, you, 
But saviours of their dignity ; 
Not vaunters of their conquests, they, 
But liegemen to their destiny ; 
And that your fame and theirs may still increase, 
Call these your children back to peace. 
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NOTES 
THE GOLD-HUNTER 


Case. ‘‘ Ladysmith is relieved.” 
J. B. (Throwing up his hat.) “ Hooray! ! !” 
CaBie. ‘‘ Mafeking is relieved.” 
J. B. (Sitting on his hat.) ‘What ho! We'll have a 
birthday !” 
Casie. ‘‘ Lord Roberts has entered Johannesburg.” 
J. B. (Going about his business) ‘‘Oh—he has, has 
he?” 
(Curtain falls on the Intelligent Foreigner gasping.) 


Toaworld governed by party politics, and all that makes 
for or against them, some of Lord Salisbury’s recent 
pronouncements may appear mere ‘‘blazers.” Unlimited 
‘free indulgence,” ‘‘cellared and uncellared,” and the 
claims of the poor consumer as against those of the shop- 
assistant—Lord Salisbury is, and will be, denounced by his 
political opponents and anathematised by his friends for 
giving these phrases birth. They are probably more than 
indiscretions. Lord Salisbury has reached the age when 
a man of vigorous intellect thinks aloud. He remains 
unpersuaded as ever that the world greatly benefits by 
philanthropic legislation, and as a consequence— 
well, he thinks aloud quite fearlessly. His age, 
his position, his intellectual bent, and his domestic 
loneliness all conspire to detach him from the game 
of life, the strife that brings fame and name. Look- 
ing with half amused, half-pitiful gaze on the hurly- 
burly, there comes over him the memory of his own early 
free-lance days when the keen logic and the flashing phrase 
told in the world. That faculty at least remains unim- 
paired, and he tells us in apparent simplicity that Lord 
Roberts governs England at present. He thinks the un- 
cellared man should be able to buy beer when, where, and 
in what quantity he chooses; and in a humorous flash he 
calls that the right of free indulgence. Shop-assistants 
crying for shorter hours? Yes, a most worthy body; but 
so are the consumers. And as the shopkeepers and their 
assistants live by the money of the customers, so they 
must serve the pleasure of these customers in time as in 
value. It is only thinking aloud. But the world goes on, 
not greatly caring for brilliant arguments if once it is per- 
suaded of a real wrong to be redressed. The British 
Parliament never was logical, and the shop-assistants, 
particularly the poor anemic overworked women, will 
continue their agitation until legislation ensues. Women 
are making ever greater demands on the recognition of 
society, and society shows an ever increasing desire to 
enlarge their opportunities and privileges. 


GENERAL DE GALLIFFET'S resignation is greatly to be 
regretted. He has done his work well, and we may hope 
that the shrieking Nationalism of MM. Dérouléde, Roget 
et Cie. has lost whatever power it had, the recent Paris 
elections notwithstanding. For the calm, firm diplomacy 
of General de Galliffet during the Dreyfus affair France 
owes the ex-War Minister much gratitude. His suc- 
cessor, General André, is one of the few high military 
officers whose hands were not soiled with the disgraceful 
intriguing of the General Staff. He is an earnest Re- 
publican with a brilliant military record; and the fact 
that M. Méline’s organ is zealously seeking to discount 
his advent to power may be taken as a proof that the 
enemies of the Waldeck-Rousseau administration are not 
without a wholesome fear that the strong man De Galliffet 
has found yet another strong man to succeed him. We 
may expect the present Ministry to outlast the Exhibition, 
and the civil element of the Cabinet should have no diffi- 
culty in repressing the military lawlessness which has 
terrorised other Administrations. 


Tue French Government is actively pushing on the 
preparations for its advance westward across the Algerian 
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frontier. But the limits of that advance are still undivulged. 
Probably it will be prosecuted, as is always the case when 
a civilised Power moves in force against a barbarian 
Power, until a halt is called by some civilised rival. In 
the case of Morocco, France has at least four such 
rivais—England, Italy, Spain, and—let some forgetful 
English publicists remember—also Germany. Germany, 
resolved to make herself a first-class naval Power and 
with vast and growing interests around the Eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, will certainly claim a right of say if 
France should raise the question of the disposition of the 
southern shore of the Straits of Gibraltar. As to England's 
attitude, Mr. Brodrick vaguely intimated a week ago 
that ‘‘ assurances had been received at different periods of 
the desire of the French Government to maintain the 
status quo.” But we also, in all good faith, desired to 
maintain the status guo (with, of course, a few ameliorations) 
in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State ; yet, because 
circumstances were too strong for us, those States are to- 
day part and parcel of the dominions of the Crown. 
And so it may happen with France and Morocco. In this 
event Her Majesty’s Government, says Mr. Brodrick, 
‘‘ will be ready to take adequate measures for the pro- 
tection of British interests.” 


To describe the ‘‘ Boxer” rising in China as a rebellion 
is to miss its true nature. It is rather an ‘‘ anti-foreign ” 
movement with which the Chinese Government — the 
Dowager-Empress—is known to be in hearty sympathy 
if not in actual co-operation. The movement is described 
as co extensive with ‘‘ the whole country,” and is certainly 
participated in by the village population as well as the 
soldiery. Its principal theatre is, significantly, the country 
between Pekin and the sea, where the “foreign devil,” 
with his resources and ameliorations, is most in evidence; 
and that it extends to Pekin itself is shown by the fact 
that on Tuesday last Reuter’s correspondent and Dr. 
Morrison of the Zimes were stoned by the soldiery as they 
rode in through the south gate of the city. So grave is 
the situation created by the ‘‘ Boxers” that the Powers 
are landing troops for the protection of their Legations, 
as they did in September, 1898, on the occasion of the 
coup @élat which restored the Dowager-Empress ; and 
doubtless this measure will as then have the effect of 
persuading that formidable old lady to say the word 
necessary to disperse her bullies—this time the ‘‘ Boxers” — 
to their homes. Yet the partition of China may be forced 
upon the Powers, against their better judgment, by the 
necessity imposed upon them of themselves undertaking 
the maintenance ofa settled peace. This task in its turn will 
necessitate either condominium, which is impracticable, or 
partition, which spells war. 


Oxrorp has already in Mr. Morfill a teacher of 
Slavonic languages, and at last Cambridge has followed 
suit in the appointment of Mr. A. P. Goudy as Salomons 
Lecturer in Russian. It is true that Russian and Bul- 
garian have been taught previously at Cambridge by Mr. 
J. Nestor Schuurmann, of Cheltenham College, who is 
well known as a coach for the Russian examinations of 
the War Office and the Civil Service ; but he was appointed 
only for a time, while there were Civil Service candidates 
who needed instruction in these languages. Mr. Schuur- 
mann did a great deal to interest the resident Fellows in 
his pet studies, and the Salomons Lectureship is the result. 
Mr. Goudy was recommended for the post by the Council 
of the Senate as long ago as last year; but his appoint- 
ment has been delayed by the opposition of a clique who 
preferred to see no Russian Lecturer than one not of their 
choice. This unseemly squabble is now at an end, and 
we wish all success to Mr. Goudy in his work. Russian 
is likely to be of great importance politically in the near 
future, not to mention the value of a literature which has 


produced a Gogol and a Tourgeniev, and is yet, perhaps, 
in its infancy, 
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PeRSONs who keep an eye on education in our public 
schools will be interested in the following announcement, 
which is sent to inquirers by the Governors of Repton 
School :—- 


I have been instructed to point out that the scheme does 
not exclude laymen from being appointed to the headmaster. 
ship, but that they are equally eligible with clergy. 


Similar clauses are found in nearly all school schemes as 
modified by the Public Schools Commission, but in the 
case of the chief schools the provision has hitherto been a 
dead letter, and in some cases lay applicants were not even 
considered. If the Governors of Repton mean to act upon 
it (and we can conceive of no other reason for calling 
special attention to the clause), and to choose a head- 
master on his merits, they will practically have the pick of 
English schoolmasters, six-sevenths of whom are laymen, 
whereas the headmasters of the great public schools who 
now hold office have been selected from one-seventh of 
our whole force of pedagogues. 


THERE are two men, and two men only, who count for 
the moment in Newfoundland politics. One is Mr. Alfred 
Morine, the astute and always aggressive Nova Scotian 
lawyer who until the other day was the backbone of the 
Winter Ministry ; and the other is Mr. Robert Bond, the 
head of the Ministry now in office. Mr. Morine has long 
been a Confederate by conviction, though in the presence 
of more taking political issues at home he has kept his 
convictions on that point in the background. And now 
Mr. Bond's “ official organ” in St. John’s, the Zimes’ 
correspondent tells us, ‘‘ strongly advocates union with 
Canada.” The pronouncement is held to “* foreshadow 
political action,” with confederation in view. Add-to this 
significant circumstance the fact that nearly all that is 
materially valuable in the colony is now under the control 
of Mr. R. G. Reid and his sons, shrewd men of business of 
Montreal, who must see what great advantages confedera- 
tion would bring to Newfoundland ; add again the other 
fact that Mr. Morine is the solicitor to Mr. Reid, and you 
see how potent are the influences making for an early 
incorporation in the Canadian confederation of the island 
which stands as sentinel of the St. Lawrence. If Downing 
Street only managed to remove the French incubus from 
the west shore of the island, the greatest difficulty would 
be out of the way. But how? That is the question. And 
could Canada, with a French-Canadian Premier in power, 
be induced to take over the island so long as that quarrel 
with France is still unsettled ? 


From the Australian Perth comes the assertion that 
it is known in London not only that the Lord Chancellor 
was opposed to the original form of Clause 74, but that 
the projected diminution of the Prerogative was regarded 
with disfavour by Royalty itself. Wherewith may be 
collated a report (circulated in Manchester) that the 
delegates have respectfully declined the honour of 
K.C.M.G.’s. Indeed, the mere fact of their return to 
Australia (after having undertaken an important and by 
no means unsuccessful mission) without any explicit mark 
of their Sovereign’s approbation may perhaps be most 
easily explained by a reference to their own sense of the 
extreme delicacy of their position. 


Tue Belleisle experiments may not have taught us all 
that we wanted to know, but they have furnished some 
useful lessons. In the first place, there is not so much 
danger from wood catching fire as is generally supposed ; 
and, if the Spaniards and Chinese lost their ships from 
this cause, it must have been due to gross carelessness on 
the part of the fire parties, for in the Bed/eisle the auto- 
matic arrangements for fire extinction worked admirably. 
We have also discovered that the latest type of armour 
is invulnerable to modern ordnance, for every shell that 
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struck the Krupp plates rebounded into the sea. We 
have also learned that the latest policy of abolishing fight- 
ing-tops in cruisers is a fatal error ; for, in spite of splinter- 
nets, the 5-pounders in the tops of the A/ajestic swept the 
deck of the Belleisle. It was made painfully clear, too, 
that the explosion of a live shell inside a ship set up a 
volcanic eruption. Yet it is not necessarily correct to say 
that no ship could live through a ten minutes’ action. In 
action men are not mustered on the upper deck, but are 
all under cover, and behind six inches of hardened steel 
they are fairly safe. Nor need the suffocating fumes of 
lyddite have an alarming effect ; for, if the men fighting 
the guns are shut up in casemates, their fate is at the 
worst doubtful. The trials certainly showed the danger 
of unarmoured ends; for, however strongly the citadel 
may be defended, the outworks must collapse under a 
raking fire. There can, of course, be no comparison 
between the Bed/eisle and the Majestic, and if the former 
was pulverised it was because she presented so many 
points that were incapable of resistance, and her crew 
were annihilated because so many shells burst inside the 
ship. 


TRADE flourishes, and it is timely to ask if the British 
manufacturer is preparing for the new field of enterprise 
which British rule will open up in South Africa. If he is 
too occupied with his present prosperity, he may find, 
when the time comes, that the German, Austrian, and 
Frenchman have been before him. There are abundant 
hints in the Continental Press that the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the new South Africa have been well con- 
sidered, and will be taken advantage of with promptitude 
and energy. The British Power having established a 
peaceful rule will, in its majestic way, take no heed of 
trade or tariffs or privileges for Britons. It will stand aside 
and hold the balance equal for all comers—British and 
foreign. But the British manufacturer and the British 
merchant do enjoy an enormous advantage if they could 
but be got to appreciate it. It will take but a few 
years, perhaps only a few months, for the agricultural 
peoples of the Transvaal and the Free State to realise 
how stable are British laws, and how they make for the 
success of industry. Everything we read of the cha- 
racter of the Boers goes to show how readily in altered 
circumstances they will change into keen traders and 
shopkeepers. It were well, therefore, that British 
goods should follow directly upon British dominance, and 
that British merchants should break with the old habit of 
trading through the intermediation of commission houses 
of foreign nationality. By far the greater proportion of 
these commission houses are Jewish, mainly of German 
origin, and while the universality of Jewish interests pre- 
cludes any favouritism for any but the cheapest, or occa- 
sionally the nastiest, merchandise, for the same reason it 
does not tell specially in favour of British manufactures. 
There seems, therefore, an opportunity for a combination 
of British commission houses in Africa with British mer- 
chants and manufacturers in Britain, trading not exclu- 
sively in British goods, but with a benevolent preference 
for the national manufactures. 


THE question of dishonest solicitors is proceeding, 
though in a circuitous way, towards solution. The Com- 
mittee of the Incorporated Law Society recently passed, 
at the instigation of Sir George Lewis, a resolution in 
Support of the proposal that any solicitor should be held 
guilty of a criminal offence who appropriated trust funds 
to a purpose not authorised in writing, and the Attorney- 
General (Sir Robert Finlay) has tated in Parliament that 
the Government are to consiger this idea. We know 
what time generally elapses between the contemplations 
of Government and Parliament, and their actions. The 
real remedy, as we have already pointed out, must secure 
that trust moneys are in point of fact properly invested. 
It is poor comfort to a penniless widow to know that 
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somebody is doing five years’ penal servitude somewhere. 
It is a case of Humpty-Dumpty and the impotence of 
anybody to do anything when once the damage ‘is ‘done. 
What we want to do is to avoid the fall, and this no 
temporary tinkering with the criminal law will ac- 
complish. : 


Tue birds’-nesting season is now at its height, and 
before Bank Holiday is a suitable moment for saying a 
word about the various measures for preserving birds. It 
has been made abundantly manifest this year, if it never 
was before, that they are on entirely wrong lines. Never, 
as far as our experience goes, has the persecution and 
harrying of rare birds—such as the hawfinch, bullfinch, 
willow warbler—been carried on to a greater degree. 
The reason for the immunity enjoyed by culprits is that 
it is the particular business of nobody to apply the Acts 
—policemen, for instance, taking no heed. Further, 
magistrates cannot be found to inflict any really deterrent 
penalty—some of them remember how they birds’-nested 
themselves once. We do not blame the policemen or the 
magistrates, but the law itself, which goes beyond what 
the public require, and is therefore a dead letter. Probably 
a far less irritating plan for keeping up our stock of rare 
birds would be for the county couacils to provide pre- 
serves or sanctuaries where they could breed undisturbed. 
In regard to them the law of trespass might be most 
vigorously applied, and the birds’nesting boy might 
elsewhere have an outlet for his energy. Something of 
the kind on a small scale—probably too small a scale—is, 
we believe, done in one or both of the Highgate Woods. 
It should be done in every county, and the county councils 
are the bodies to do it. 


THE BOER COLLAPSE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


In 1887, as we know from the State archives which passed 
into our hands with the capture of Bloemfontein, the 
Orange Free State yoked itself, open-eyed, to the car of 
Mr. Kruger’s ambition, and on Monday last, May 28, paid 
the penalty and ceased to be. Called into existence as an 
independent Republic forty-six years ago by the fiat of the 
Crown, its territories are now again, and this time irre- 
vocably, part and parcel of the British Empire, to be 
styled henceforward the Orange River Colony. But the 
Boer débicle does not end with the dissolution of the 
Orange Free State. The Transvaal also is moribund, and 
in a few days more will be counted among the things that 
were. For on the fourth day after the annexation of the 
Orange Free State, and—dramatically enough—on the 
anniversary of the opening of the Bloemfontein Conference, 
Lord Roberts held Johannesburg in his grip, and by the 
time this article is in the reader’s hands will probably 
have received the surrender of Pretoria. How long the 
interval before the annexation of the Transvaal is formally 
proclaimed must depend in some measure on the attitude 
of Mr. Kruger and his irreconcilables. The Transvaal 
peace party, which includes almost all the leading burghers, 
have evidently got the upper hand, and, with or without 
Mr. Kruger, have resolved on surrender. Such an act on 
their part and the capture of the capital would abundantly 
warrant Lord Roberts not only in proclaiming annexation, 
but in proclaiming also a date by which Mausers must be 
surrendered and the oath of allegiance taken under penalty 
of outlawry. The Boer’s love for his farm amounts to 
a passion, and half his virulence against us is due to the 
cruel care with which Mr. Kruger and his emissaries have 
dinned it into him that submission to the British would 
result in the forfeiture of his farm; and in breeding this 
disastrous fear Mr. Kruger has had the assistance of those 
of our newspapers which have persisted in calling the 
burghers of the Republics ‘‘rebels’”—as if they had 
formerly been subjects of the Queen. Subjects of the 
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Queen they are now in the Orange River Colony, and will 
be presently in what is to be called the Transvaal Colony, 
and if, by some such proclamation as that we have sug- 
gested, Lord Roberts can bring it home to the Trans- 
vaalers that their farms will be forfeited only in the event 
of their persisting in hostilities after a certain date, there 
need be no fear Jest the campaign should degenerate into 
a vexatious guerilla war. 

But, as some one has said, any fool can annex terri- 
tory : the difficult thing is to rule it. How do we propose 
to rule the 170,000 square miles and their million inhabi- 
tants which by the end of, say, next week will have been 
added to the British Empire? Our goal is, of course, 
that happy state of things (to be found only in dependen- 
cies under the Union Jack) in which the Queen rules by 
the simple device of making her lieges rule themselves. 
And so will it be presently in the two new colonies between 
the Orange and Limpopo Rivers. Be the interval long or 
short, it will come to pass there, as in the Cape Colony 
and Natal, that every law-abiding citizen will be accorded 
absolutely the same political opportunity, and this without 
respect of race or religion. Meantime, because some of 
the people of these new Colonies have lately been in arms 
against us for the express purpose of creating a contrary 
state of things—a state of things, that is to say, in which 
we Britons should occupy the rank of foreigners and 
political inferiors—it is the part of prudence to withhold 
the privileges of self-government until we are reasonably 
satisfied that they will not be used against us. But it 
cannot be too distinctly understood that this temporary 


withholding is a precaution, not a punishment. We 
emphasise this point because there are signs that 
some at least of the men who until the other 


day were Outlanders are betraying an inclination to 
assume towards the defeated Boers the very attitude 
they resented, and rightly resented, when practised against 
themselves, and to regard the offices from which they have 
assisted to oust the Boers as the spoil of the victors. All 
this is natural enough, but none the less would it be fatal to 
the welfare of South Africa as a whole if permitted. The 
task awaiting British statesmanship s greater even than 
that of transforming the helots of Johannesburg into free 
men; it is the pacification of all South Africa, of Cape 
Colony no less than of the Transvaal, and there can be no 
pacification if in any corner of that wide land either race 
endures at the hands of the other any real grievance. To 
make the Boer ‘‘ under-dog” in the Transvaal in place of 
the Briton would, from a truly Imperial point of view, be 
to leave things much as we found them. 

What is required, then, for immediate purposes in the 
two new Colonies is a man of spacious mind and gracious 
temper, in whose eyes Briton and Boer shall appear 
equally as Her Majesty’s subjects. He must needs be a 
soldier, because garrison and civil population should be 
directly amenable to the same will. The more independent 
he is made of Parliament, with its party strife, and 
of Downing Street, with the blighting influence of its 
permanent officials, the happier for the peoples under 
his administration. It should be understood that as far 
as possible the administrative posts should be filled by 
civilians holding office at his will. Sir Godfrey Lagden, 


if Basutoland can spare him, should be placed at 
his disposal as Native Commissioner. The Rand, 
or at any rate Johannesburg, might for all muni- 


cipal purposes, save only police, be administered by 
a popularly elected body with full powers of self- 
taxation ; and such departments as Mines, Post Office and 
Telegraphs, Land Registration and Survey, which closely 
touch the industrial life of the community, might well be 
filled from the able men of business who will presently 
abound again on the Rand. The Finance Minister and 
the official corresponding to the Colonial Secretary of a 
Crown Colony need not be, perhaps should not be, “local 
men.” The judicial arm of government should be from 
the outset the High Courts reconstituted, to whose ratifi- 
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cation all acts and decisions of the military men who 
must necessarily replace the old landrosts outside the 
Rand shall be subject. Under some such system as this, 
rather than as Crown Colonies administered from Down- 
ing Street, would the two new Colonies of South Afric 
most quickly qualify for a full measure of parliamentary 
self-government. 

The root of the problem at this moment is to find the 
soldier of spacious mind and gracious temper for the 
supremely difficult task of controlling the new administra- 
tion. If Lord Roberts were twenty years younger all 
fingers would point to him; but you cannot put back the 
clock. The name of Sir Charles Warren will occur to 
many minds, and if the utmost rectitude were in his case 
linked with a tactful affability no better man could be 
found. Spion Kop with its military failure has in no way 
tainted the splendid record of his administration of 
Griqualand West and Bechuanaland in past years. An- 
other name is that of Lord Kitchener; but the Empire 
may need the organiser of our present victory for recon- 
structive work nearer the War Office. An ideal Governor 
would be Sir Edward Grey could he be persuaded to gird 
on the sword. The choice of Military Governor made, the 
next imperative step is the appointment of an Imperial 
Commission representative of those self-governing Colonies 
which have contributed to the successful issue of the war, 
and capable of assisting in the adjustment of local problems 
with a view to the welfare of the whole Empire. Theirs 
would be the task of investigating and reporting upon 
such questions as the rectification of boundaries, the 
treatment of the rebels, the limitation of armaments, and, 
in general, to lay the foundations upon which South Africa 
may, as a group of self-governing States, work out its 
own federation. With such help the problem of pacifica- 
tion before us in South Africa should be easier of solution 
than that which fifty years ago seemed insoluble in 
Canada. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear Prince of Wales, 
In view of the circumstance 
That the Poet Laureate 
Has been so very busy 
Over Mafeking, 
And is still so very busy 
Getting ready for Pretoria, 
I am afraid 
That yourself 
And Diamond Jubilee 
Will have to put up 
With 
Me. 

II 


And on the whole, Sir, 

I think I may venture to say 
That this 

Is a good thing 

For yourself 

And Diamond Jubilee. 


Ill 
Very probably, Sir, 
If the matter 
Had been left in the hands of Mr. Austin 
He would have startled the world 
With something 
Like the following :— 


“Second time! Why, of course! 
Sing, now, with all your force, 
Luck to the Prince’s horse 

What's knocked ’em silly. 
Won by a longish head, 
See how the Prince has Jed 
Him to the weighing-shed— 
Dimond Ju-dilly !” 
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IV 


Which (need I say ?), my dear Prince, 
Would have been pretty rough 

On both yourself 

And the ’orse. 


V 


Now the proper way to do it, my dear Prince, 
The proper way to do it— 

Well, the proper way to do it 

Would be to do it as I am doing it: 
Tactfully, 

Gracefully, 

Wittily, 

Off the end of my pen, 

In excellent numbers, 

And without calling in the assistance 
Of either the late Laureate 

Or the late Michael Drayton. 


VI 
Prince, dear boy, 
Congratulations ! 
I am delighted with you, 
I am delighted also with Diamond Jubilee ; 
As I had nothing “ on,” 
Each way, 
My delight 
Is not the outcome 
Of a swollen pocket-book, 
But an absolutely pure and disinterested sentiment 
Welling up beautifully 
Out of a large heart. 
Once more, dear Prince, 
Congratulations ! 


VII 


As Mr. Austin finely says 
(Referring, of course, to Diamond Jubilee) :— 


“ Long as the waves shall roll, 
Long as Fame guards her scroll, 
And men through heart and soul 

Thrill to true glory, 
/7?s name, from age to age, 
Shall voice and verse engage, 
Swelling the splendid page 
Of England’s Story.” 


MEMORIES OF SIR GEORGE GROVE 


** And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


“T1’s dogged that does it” was one of the late Sir George Grove’s 
favourite maxims, and certainly the truth of the adage was well 
illustrated in his own case. Yet he was a man of quite extra- 
ordinary attainments, who probably only missed still higher 
things by dissipating his activities over too wide a field. Civil 
engineer, Crystal Palace director, magazine editor, Palestine ex- 
plorer, musical lexicographer, principal of a great academy—a 
man had need of intellectual flexibility to play with success, as he 
did, such varied parts. 

Someone once asked him how he managed it all. “ By always 
trying to do my duty,” he said. The answer was somewhat trite— 
for Sir George at any rate, who was a bit of a wag and a wit in 
his way. Taine described him thus in his “ Notes sur l’Angleterre” : 
“Secretary to a great public institution. Writes forty letters and 
receives eighty visits daily. Returns home late in the afternoon 
and writes all the evening about subjects of which he is profoundly 
ignorant.” Sir George, who never bore malice, took it all in good 
part, though Taine had enjoyed his hospitality. 

Of course Sir George Grove will be chiefly remembered because 
of his musical labours. High-class music for the people is one of 


the best established “causes” nowadays. It was very different 
when the young secretary of the Crystal Palace first met that 
“thin, black-haired youth who helped Schallehn with his brass 
band,” one August Manns by name. The analytical programme, 
too, is familiar enough to modern concert-goers ; but very different 
was it in the days when those sparkling notes and comments 
appearing weekly over the modest initial “G” first attracted the 
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attention and excited the interest of Sydenham music-lovers 
“ Not Wagner for me,” he observed once to the present writer, 


“so long as I can have Beethoven. Beethoven—Beethoven— 
Beethoven, not Wagner. I am too old, too old. It is too late in 
the day for me to change my faiths.” ‘ Wagner,” he wrote to a 
correspondent on another occasion, “is far less dear to me than 
Mendelssohn.” Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn—this was the 
trinity of Sir George Grove’s adoration ; and, as regards the first 
two, at all events, few musicians will be disposed to dispute the 
justice of the claims he made on their behalf. The story of his 
historical discovery of some of the most precious of Schubert’s 
lost manuscript scores, on his famous visit to Vienna in 1867, has 
long since taken its place among the most romantic episodes in 
the history of Music. 


“It was Thursday afternoon, and we proposed”—Sir 
George Grove is of course the writer—“ to leave on Saturday 
for Prague. We madea final call on Dr. Schneider to take 
leave and repeat our thanks, and also, as I now firmly believe, 
guided by a special instinct. The Doctor was civility itself ; 
he again had recourse to the cupboard, and showed us some 
treasures that had escaped us before. I again turned the 
conversation to the ‘Rosamunde’ music; he believed that 
he had at one time possessed a copy or sketch of it all. 
Might I go into the cupboard and look for myself? Certainly, 
if I had no objection to being smothered in dust. In I went, 
and after some search, during which my companion kept the 
Doctor engaged in conversation, I found at the bottom of the 
cupboard, and in its furthest corner, a bundle of music books 
two feet high, carefully tied round, and black with undisturbed 
dust of nearly half a century..... Not Dr. Cureton, when 
he made his truly romantic discovery of the missing leaves of 
the Syriac Eusebius, could have been more glad or more 
grateful than I was at this moment, for there were the part- 
books of the whole of the music in ‘Rosamunde,’ tied up 
after the second performance in December, 1823, and pro- 
bably never disturbed since.” 


It was a glorious find, and if its author (whose companion, by the 
way, was the present Sir Arthur Sullivan) had done nought else 
for music he would have laid all lovers of the art under eternal 
obligation by this act alone. 

Sir George Grove’s sense of humour has been referred to. 
There is the story of that excited and aggrieved seatholder who 
ran up one day to Mr. Grove (as he then was) making his way to 
the concert-room in company with the Rev. H. R. Haweis, in- 
quiring in choleric tones for ‘‘ Mr. Grove the secretary.” ‘ Where 
is the secretary?” demanded the irate one. “Where is Mr. 
Grove? I must see him! I wé// see him!” “Certainly,” said 
Mr. Grove in his blandest tones. ‘ Do you see that passage? 
Well, go straight down and turn to the right and you will find Mr. 
Grove’s office just in front of you.” The indignant seatholder ran 
down the passage, after thanking his courteous informant, and 
receiving in turn the admirable assurance that it was “no trouble 
whatever.” 

That was an amusing little complot, too, whereby the 
Crystal Palace got its drinking licence, and, though Sir Joseph 
Paxton claimed the credit of its inception, the then secretary of 
the Palace was one of those who assisted in its execution. By 
some oversight or other all mention of such a thing as a licence 
had been omitted from the charter of the Palace, and the error 
was only detected at the eleventh hour. What was to be done? 
A consultation of the directors was held, and in the result Lord 
Palmerston, then Prime Minister, was invited down, shown all 
over the grounds and buildings—a thirsty occupation—and then 
gravely informed that in consequence of the unfortunate omission 
from the charter the directors were unable to offer him even a 
glass of beer, although he was Prime Minister of England. The 
clause was somehow or other added just in time—a point which 
was certainly worth the gaining, even though it involved the 
defection of John Bright, who sold his shares as a consequence of 
the move. 

A man who had been everywhere and known everyone, Sir 
George himself was a capital raconteur. One of the stories he 
was never tired of telling related to Mr. Chorley’s piteous com- 
plaint to Douglas Jerrold, that a play he had written for the Hay- 
market in 1854 only ran three nights in consequence of the war. 
Jerrold’s rejoinder to which was, “ Not the war, my dear boy ; it’s 
the piece.” Likewise Sir George used to quote against himself 
with infinite gusto the remark of another Puch humourist, Shirley 
Brooks to wit, who facetiously referred in one newspaper of 1862 
to the gifted secretary of the Crystal Palace as “the author of 
‘ Have you seen Blondin?’ and that remarkable article on Elijah 
in the Dictionary of the Bible.” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


THE much-vaunted resistance of the Transvaalers has 
melted away before Lord Roberts’ swift and sure advance. 
They have surrendered their country practically without a 
blow struck within its borders, self-interest proving 
stronger than their boasted patriotism or love of independ- 
ence.’ Mr. Kruger is a fugitive, Johannesburg is occupied, 
and Pretoria lies open to the Imperial troops ; the fighting 
Boers have become a disorganised rabble, and all that 
remains of their “‘ staggering” prognosis is the threat to 
retreat to the Lydenberg district for the purposes of 
guerilla warfare. So long as we hold the railways, that 
threat will not bother us. 

A splendid military effort has accomplished this result. 
The conception and execution of the movements are due 
to Lord Roberts, and the organisation to Lord Kitchener 
and his subordinates, but in the magnificent marching of 
the Imperial forces lies the true secret of success. Lord 
Roberts reached Honing’s Spruit on the 22nd; Rhenoster 
River, eighteen miles, on the 23rd; Viljoen’s Drift, forty- 
three miles, on the 27th; Klip River, twenty miles, on the 
28th ; Elandsfontein Junction, eighteen miles, on the 29th. 
Next day, the 30th, he was knocking at the door of Johan- 
nesburg, where the Commandant begged for twenty-four 
hours grace to permit the armed burghers inside the town 
time to depart, and so avoid conflict. This Lord Roberts 
granted. There was some fighting at Germiston, south 
of the Rand, on Tuesday the 20th, the brunt of which fell 
og the Gordons, who gallantly cleared away all opposition, 
aided by the City Imperial Volunteers. The mines were 
thus saved, although no doubt remains that a strong 
party at Pretoria clamoured for their destruction. 

‘The. Earl of Rosslyn, the captive Daly Mail corre- 
spondent at Pretoria, first cabled the news of the flight of 
Mr. Kruger—at the last moment he declines to die on his 
stoep—to Waterval Boven and the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to safeguard the town until Lord 
Roberts takes possession. Notable is the prudent and 
friendly action of Mr. Hay, the American Consul, who 
insisted on twenty British officers being liberated on parole 
to take charge of the 4,000 British prisoners, in case of 
disturbance. 

‘On May 28 the Orange Free State was annexed to the 
Empire by formal proclamation of General Pretyman, the 
Military Governor, with imposing ceremonial. It resumes 
its place among British possessions as Orange River 
Colony. The cutting off of one of General Brabant’s 

atrols, however, and the capture of over forty men show 
that the roving bodies of Boers in the south-east of the 
new possession can still give trouble. 

.The Portuguese have closed the railway between 
Lourenco Marques and the Transvaal, and there have 
been movements of Portuguese troops to the frontier as if 
in anticipation of Boer irruptions. 


Australasia 


The Western Australian separation movement, which 
was, unfortunately, conducted in England by a branch of 
a Goldfields newspaper agency, has collapsed. The Reform 
League (or Mr. Kirwan, of London) has dissolved, threaten- 
ing impossible bloodshed. Sir John Forrest's memorandum 
in answer to the Separatist petition (or Mr. Kirwan, of 
Kalgoorlie), on the other hand, affords, as we prophesied 
long ago it would afford, most excellent reading ; the 
Premier's appreciation of his antagonist amounting very 
much to what Mr. Kruger might have said of Major Karri 
Davies if Mr. Chamberlain had invited the late President 
to give us an official opinion of the ex-Raider. 

The Attorney-General, asked by Mr. Maclean on 
May 28 how many appeals from Australia to the Privy 
Council have occurred in which constitutional issues were 
involved, instanced forty-seven, twenty-one whereof arose 
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out of Crown Lands matters, and all of which might have 
been quashed by the Executive concerned, had the arrange- 
ment prevailed which it is now proposed to enforce, but 
which we confidently trust will be eliminated from the 
Commonwealth Bill in Committee. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


HOW IT FEELS 
With “3” Squadron, 
DEAR ——,—About that promise to give you an exact account of 


how it feels to be under fire for the first time: though I’ve got 
to write partly on horseback, I’m trying to keep it. I ought, 
perhaps, to tell you, by way of preface, that I walked from 
Capetown, or at any rate a fiendish distance, to the Riet River, 
where I induced a captain in the D squadron to take me on: 
as much as anything on account of what one of the men told him 
about my having come all the way from Klondyke to enlist, and at 
my own expense, too... . 

Six miles took us to Modder River, where the Boer camp had 
been captured. Had a bathe. Left in camp with three others 
while squadron patrolled all day. You heard the booming and 
Maxims, and every ten minutes a rifle shot near at hand, as some- 
body put a horse or mule out of his misery. The place is just 
strewn with dead horses. We slew a heifer and fed ourselves. 
The battle going on had no more interest for us than the last 
municipal elections. It is exactly as G—— and I noticed on the 
Stickeen. To go up that river in the spring all by yourself would 
require some courage ; but when the Klondyke rush was on, and 
the river was as much a highway asa London street, people never 
gave a thought to the rotten ice they walked on; and observe 
it is a very swift river, and solitary persons were frequently 
drowned. 

So here (I can’t speak of a real bloody pitched battle), in this 
skirmishing light fighting, there is no emotion. You take cheer- 
fully the chance of being hit, as when you travel you take the 
chance of a railway collision. The individual chance is small, 
there are so many men. Moreover you are not worried by having 
to take precautions. Avoid standing against the sky-line, and get 
behind the biggest stone if the place is not too exposed to the 
sun—that is about all. God sends the bullets. You can hardly call it 
fatalism : it isn’t anything. The climate makes you lazy, the work 
and absence of food knock out your imagination as well as every- 
thing else. The other day I was feeling a hope that I wou/d be 
hit, so that I shouldn’t have to keep on walking. I feel too lazy 
to go round the corner and fight even were the biggest battle 
raging there. In fact, when you are fresh the show is the greatest 
fun, and when you are tired you are tired, and that’s all you know. 
In both cases one is very much the same as one is in ordinary 
life. 

The exertions of one man are lost in this immense army, and 
this is rather demoralising. I understand how the point of view 
of the regular Tommy is developed. It seems to be nobody's 
business to see to many things and so nobody sees to them. There 
was a ghastly exhibition of the art of packing horses the other day. 
Trying to find materials I discovered that the corps possessed no 
pack-saddles or rope, sail needles or thread, awls or anything. I 
am too much in the machine to write..... 


[A few days later.] 


For the last week thirty of us have been on this blasted kopje. 
Imagine a little stony pile (very stony) about fifteen feet at the 
highest point, and occupying the area of the holding at F—— 
{about an acre]. The kopje rises out of a plain. In the distance 
are other kopjes, little and big. A thin line of green indicates the 
Modder River to our North... . . Twice a day we go and water 
the horses at a farm a mile and a half away, and bring water and 
wood and cow-dung. A squadron of Lancers and two guns are at 
the farm. To the west are kopjes full of our men. The war 
balloon goes up now and then, and the thundering sound of the 
siege guns comes at intervals. Cronje is over there, hemmed in. 
To the east are Boers, and you can go and look at them from 
the top of the kopje if you take any interest in’em. Some mounted 
infantry and some guns paid us a visit the other day. All 
the morning there were shells and rifle shots. The guns had to 
cross to the shelter of our kopje under the fire of a 1 lb. Gatling. 
It was rather fun to watch them, and watch the shells explode— 
like a horse race. The Boers fired too high and only blew a 
driver’s toe off. Rather South American revolution style. 

Five hundred Boers were driven right past us one day. We 
opened at 750 yards, got ’em at 500 at the nearest point, and had 
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‘em as they passed away. Our men fired about 1,500 shots (30 
men). Two Boers were killed, about twelve wounded, about 
twenty horses shot. Rather feeble result—we ought to have 
wiped ’em out. Our artillery was bursting shrapnel round our 
kopje, God knows why. We stuck a nigger up with a Union 
Jack on a stick to stop the nuisance. The prisoners had lots of 
soft-nosed bullets, &c., in their bandoliers, I hear they are to be 
shot for it. I had a talk with one of them. He said our men 
used explosive bullets, which I thought was incorrect. We might 
have been talking of the weather... . Ts? = 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


GENERAL DE GALLIFFET AND POLITICAL 
TROUBLES—THE EXHIBITION AND PEACE 


Paris: May 31. 


THE ravings of the man Millevoye—whose journal La Pairie, 
impudently styling itself the organ of National Defence, has a 
bad pre-eminence, even among the Parisian gutter-prints, for 
obscenity and deliberate falsehood—are the most eloquent 
testimony to the impotent wrath of the “ Nationalist” party at 
their defeat in the Chamber on Monday. Great expectations had 
been founded on the result of the interpellation on the Tomps 
letters, concerning which I need only say that the charge based 
upon them was that the Government, or rather M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau personally, had instituted an inquiry through a secret 
agent (Tomps) with the view of ascertaining whether the evidence 
of an important witness in the Dreyfus case had been bought or 
not—the alleged object being, of course, the reopening of the 
Affaire—and the House was accordingly packed to bursting- point. 
But the dodge, which imposed upon no one of average common- 
sense, was too apparent, and only had the effect of rousing the 
indignation of the supporters of the present régime. They rallied 
toa man, and after nine hours of indescribable turmoil, during 
which the president was compelled to suspend the sitting, voting 
on a skilfully-framed order of the day proposed by the ex- 
Minister M. Bourgeois, whose loyal support is deserving of all 
praise, placed the Government in a majority of fifty on what was 
virtually a vote of confidence. The Opposition has thus merely 
overreached itself and strengthened the hands of the present 
holders of office. Hence this fury. 

But the most striking feature of the whole affair is the light 
thrown upon the morality of the French officer. The letters 
were in the custody of one Captain Fritsch, an officer in a highly 
confidential position, and up till now of unimpeachable character. 
Yet at the psychological moment, and just when revelations of a 
certain character might be expected to damage his superiors, he 
actually makes copies of them (they are only two) and transmits 
them through the instrumentality of a friend for publication in the 
press. The fact that they were easily explained away is of no 
importance ; the really serious point is that this gentleman, obey- 
ing, as he states, the dictates of his conscience (whether there 
may not have been a more tangible motive we shall probably 
never know), violates the most elementary duty of an officer and 
aman of honour with the acclamations of the whole Nationalist 
press. It is fair to say that some of these organs are more shame- 
faced than others; but even they excuse this act of criminal 
folly by the contention that danger to the Fatherland overrides 
all ordinary considerations of conduct! Be that as it may, 
Captain Fritsch is to-day a broken man, with an indelible stain on 
his name and a future which those who have made a tool of him 
are not likely to do much to brighten. Traitor is an ugly name. 

The resignation of the Minister of War is to be regretted from 
every point of view, but it cannot be wondered at. General de 
Galliffet is no longer young, and his recent illness has left him in a 
condition which little fits him to withstand the excitement of such 
Sittings as the one in question. It was a pitiable sight to see the 
brave old soldier in the midst of a crowd of curs shaking their 
fists and screeching “ Lache!” in his ears. The fainting-fit which 
followed was no unnatural consequence. He left the Chamber to 
return no more. A strong Minister, an honest man, an incor- 
ruptible politician, he has yielded only to Nature, not to his foes. 
His successor, General André, has had a distinguished career. 
His Republican views are undoubted, and it is admitted on all 
hands that no better appointment could have been made. His 
recent command was the important one of the toth Infantry 
division at Paris. Sum total: the Government emerges from a 
real crisis—an attack delivered with every force at the command 
of the Opposition—decidedly strengthened. Its safety for the 
period of the Exposition, and for so long also that of the interests 
of general peace, is assured. 
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Talking of the Exposition—one cannot get away from it here !— 
grave doubts are being entertained in the best-informed quarters 
as to whether an enormous miscalculation has not been made in 
the matter of anticipated admissions. Some weeks ago I expressed 
my own views on this subject, and they seem unfortunately not 
unlikely to be realised. Sixty-five millions of admissions have 
actually been sold ; to justify this an average daily rate of 320,000 
paying entrances would be required. But we are now six weeks 
from the opening, and, with the exception of Sundays and holidays, 
the daily paying average has not been much over 120,000. .A 
few exceptional attendances, such as that of Sunday last, which 
reached the enormous total of over 400,000, will not redeem the 
shortcoming up to the present, and the consequence, of course, is 
that, if expectations are to be realised, an average daz/y admission 
of considerably over 320,000 must be secured. This may fairly be 
assumed to be impossible. All is now fairly in order, with the 
exception of the electricity, which still gives trouble, and the 
comparatively few exhibitors who are still in arrear are pursuing 
the languid tenor of their way under the benevolent winking of the 
same authorities who promulgated the Draconic edict of three 
weeks ago. I hear a good deal from timorous friends in England 
of persons abstaining from coming to Paris for fear of being 
insulted. They make a great mistake. Nothing could better 
illustrate the quiescent condition of the Paris populace than théir 
attitude towards the great Sunlight Soap excursion in the end of 
last week, when the Jersey troubles were being worked for all they 
were worth by the lowest class of the newspapers. Not only was 
there no incivility, there was almost an entire absence of chaff, 
and what there was of it was perfectly good-natured. I very much 
doubt whether the same could be predicated of a visit paid at pre- 
sent to London by an equal number of French excursionists. The 
fact remains, however, that the crowds of foreigners have not 
appeared as yet in the numbers looked for. The theatres, and 
other establishments lower in the scale, but dearer to the taste of 
the tourist, are exceptionally dull. There is not room even in 
Paris for such a powerful counter-attraction as the a/ fresco evenings 
at the Exposition. 

That most charming of French railway lines, the Paris-Orléans, 
is familiar to all English travellers who love their Touraine, as: alb 
good travellers should. So wasthe long, weary, jolting drive from 
the terminus to the centre of Paris. That is nowa thing of the 
past, for on the site where used to stand the ruins of the old Cour 
des Comptes, just opposite the gardens of the Tuileries, has arisen 
a new Station, for passenger traffic only, to which electric motors 
will propel the trains as they arrive from the country. The line 
runs from the Pont d’Austerlitz uncer the quays. I think it must 
be admitted that in this structure, which is as yet only partly 
opened for traffic, the last word of railway architecture has been 
spoken. To ironwork of surprising grace has been added with 
absolute lavishness the charm of painting and sculpture. The 
frescoed landscapes of celebrated views on the line are master- 
pieces in their way, and even the waiting-rooms are palatial in 
comfort and elegance. It is a feather in the cap of French con- 
structors that not a stone of this vast edifice (including the hotel 
which forms part of it) was laid before the beginning of last June ; 
and it is with little satisfaction that one contrasts the pride taken 
by the great French companies in embellishing the towns to which 
they owe their p:osperity with the niggard view of their obligations 
in this respect taken by the corresponding English ‘corporations. 
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FINANCE 
KAFFIRS AFTER THE WAR 


With the appearance of the British troops before Johannes- 
burg, and the impending capitulation of Pretoria itself, 
the termination of the war resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of only a few weeks at the most, assuming even 
that the burghers choose to make a stand in the Lyden- 
burg mountains. The event has particular significance 
in relation to the Stock Exchange because it settles a 
question that has been uppermost in the minds of in- 
vestors and speculators alike, ever since President Kruger 
gave utterance to his threat to stagger humanity—the 
medium for that purpose being generally understood to 
be the destruction of the mines as the source of all the 
ills of the country. The war has, of course, affected 
all sections of the Stock Exchange directly and indirectly 
by diverting attention from other matters, by unsettling 
everyday conditions, by causing money to be dear, and 
in other ways. But naturally the Kaflir section suffered 
most, owing to the paralysis of the mining industry of the 
Rand ; and when the events of that ‘‘ black week” in De- 
cember compelled us to recognise that the Boers were 
a more serious enemy than we had previously given them 
credit for being, we made up our minds that hostilities 
would be prolonged considerably longer than might be 
agreeable, notwithstanding that the ultimate outcome 
could never for a moment be in doubt. The Stock Ex- 
change depends for its support upon the outside public. 
The process of feeding upon one another is not fattening for 
the professionals, and soon palls. But the public steadily 
declined to take a hand, being deterred by the fear that 
the Boers, when finally cornered, would carry out their 
threat to demolish the mining properties. Obviously, if 
the mines were to be blown up, or if there was any likeli- 
hood that they would, there could be no inducement to buy 
shares, even at the relatively cheap prices ruling in 
December. To have attempted to carry out the threat 
would have meant the alienation of every vestige of Con- 
tinental sympathy for the Boer cause. This was clear ; 
but, on the other hand, there was no saying to what 
extreme measures a fanatical people might resort 
in the moment of defeat and despair, and although it 
seemed clear that the threat was designed to secure inter- 
vention, there always remained the chance that it might be 
carried out. We have argued in these columns time after 
time that the Boers could not possibly destroy the mines 
utterly, that such destruction as they might do to 
machinery and surface works could be remedied at a 
relatively small cost, and that compensation for any outlay 
in this way would be found in more auspicious conditions 
of working which would come with British rule in the 
country. But the public as a body preferred to take no 
risks, and the result is that the gradual appreciation in 
prices since Lord Roberts took the campaign in hand is 
due almost entirely to the professionals, the few outsiders 
who have participated having been solicitous to snatch 
profits by the way instead of holding until events had 
shaped themselves towards a satisfactory termination of 
the war. The following table will afford a notion of the 
improvement which has taken place in values since bottom 
was touched after the battle of Colenso :— 


Rise from 
Name Highest Lowest Last Lowest 
in 1899 in 1899 Making up ___in 1899 
RII oc poesscpnocesnaanseeoton’ 3 ai 24 mt 314 15; 
BPE PROCITE sevccvesesnsnssrvoesscncecs 309 o 22 - 264 4 
East Rand.........ssssessesseseesees Bho TE TH 2,5; 
Goldfields Ordinary...........+.++ 9 see 635 + G5 13 
Jagersfontein § ...........0.00000008 15 oe 9} ooo §=— sd 64 
Modderfontein ................0.006 134 ne é3 oo. 10} oe 4 
ATIOION osecnecsssccvencenconene 33 1 1 sos 33 ove 14 
Rand Mines poonesossobeneensnnoses 453 oo. 278 os 99 11j 
South African Gold Trust...... 8 a, 6 ris 


It is clear that the man who could afford to take a 
block of Rand mines off the market in December and 
hold them would be in an enviable position to-day. In 
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a more modest way, any of the other shares in our list 
would realise a very respectable profit. The people who 
have made these profits are not the public, but the large 
mining and financial houses. The public will show a dis- 
position to come in at the end of the war, when the 
peaceful pursuit of mining operations becomes possible 
again, and things are settling down. But by that time 
the professionals will be thinking of realising, and after 
unloading at top prices may be expected to ‘‘ bang” the 
market in order to depress values and come in again at the 
lower level. That is what the outsider should be on his 
guard against. Quotations have not yet reached their 
highest : further substantial increases have been marked 
since the making-up prices of Monday, notably on the 
arrival of Lord Roberts’ forces before Johannesburg. But 
it is unsafe to handle shares too freely or in too large 
quantities just now, unless it be intended to take small 
profits on further advances to the date of annexation, 
But the proper time to buy will be on the next bear 
raid. Then the investor, as well as the speculator, 
may be able to secure bargains. For the former, how- 
ever, we should not regard present prices as unreason- 
able. There remains the question of the share of the 
war expenses to be charged upon the mines. It is not 
to be supposed that they will escape taxation on this 
ground. On the other hand, more than adequate com- 
pensation for this will be found in the better conditions 
which will rule after the sweeping away of the corrupt 
and insolent gang that has throttled the mining industry 
ever since its inception, and there is no question of the 
persistence of the gold in quantities sufficient to keep the 
Rand in the front rank of gold producers for some genera- 
tions to come. Incidentally, deep levels are to be pre- 
ferred for investment purposes. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Mining 


THE multitude of canards put into circulation has caused more 
selling on the part of genuine Westralian holders, and it is said 
that these include men who have recently returned from Western 
Australia, Jt may be that these individuals entertain pessimistic 
views as to the future of the goldfields, and that they are realising 
accordingly. But it is quite conceivable that their spring of action 
is found in the recognition of the possibilities of a profitable 
“bear” campaign. Another factor which has depressed, and will 
continue for some little time to further depress, the market is the 
quiet but steady selling of blocks of shares of the leading com- 
panies in connection with the non-payment of a big loan for which 
they were given as security. So long as this liquidation hangs 
over the market recovery is not probable, but it must be coming 
near to an end by now. For the speculator the position is a dan- 
gerous one; but the man who cares to put away some of 
the leading shares can secure them cheaply, and will secure a 
profit later. It is quite possible that we have net yet seen 
the bottom, and the removal of the manager of the Ivanhoe 
has naturally helped to unsettle the market further. But present 
values promise a good enough profit when the reaction comes. 
It cannot be too forcibly impressed upon investors that the 
present campaign is designed to frighten them so that they 
may throw their shares away—the one thing desired by the 
disreputable wire-pullers, who will proceed to put quotations 
up as soon as they have gained their object. As we have said 
before, we see no reason for anxiety. The field is rich, and capable 
of infinite expansion. 

We may now assume that the sinister influences which have 
depressed business in Kaffirs and on the Stock Exchange gene- 
rally are about at an end. Down to the actual annexation of the 
Transvaal and the establishment of British rule in the country, 
there is likely to be a further advance in prices of South Africans. 
Then people will begin to think of the reckoning, and speculators 
would do well to realise. 


Rails 


There seems no adequate ground for supposing that there will 
be much further appreciation of values in Home rails. The 
disabilities which were most potent in bringing about the fall have 
not been removed, and until their effect on dividends is shown 
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there must be a good deal of working in the dark. Still the effect 
of high coal bills, &c., has been fully discounted by the recent 
heavy falls. The market in Home railways has been a very small 
one for some time, and very little buying would be enough to put 


prices considerably higher. Southern Railway issues of the more 
active sort should be avoided. In a market which has shown 
signs of recovery, if not to any material extent, they have re- 
mained consistently weak, and they may go still lower in default 
of those big Exhibition traffics which hang fire, and for which such 
elaborate preparations were made. 

Much parade is made of the fact that American railway traffics 
keep good in spite of the manifest slackening off in trade activity. 
This, however, is capable of simple explanation. At the moment 
the grain movement is good, and manufacturers are fairly well 
occupied with the execution of orders booked months ago when 
prices were on the rise. The trouble is that new business is not 
coming along to take the place of that which is being worked 
off, and evidence of over-production is furnished by the anxiety 
of iron and steel men up and down to secure orders from Europe 
at prices much below those ruling at home and below those 
ruling here. Besides, the Presidential election is approaching. 

Trunk Firsts are a good purchase in view of the position and 
the yield, and Seconds have also come in for attention. At about 
64 they are a very fair speculative risk. 


Gas Shares as an Investment 


In spite of the progress of electric lighting in the last few 
years, gas undertakings continue to hold their own. Ultimately, it 
may be, gas will pale before the superior mode of illumination as 
the old oil lamps paled before gas, but that will not be in the time 
of the present generation because of the difficulty and cost of the 
necessary alterations in the case of private consumers. It may be 
that electricity will be fitted into new premises to a considerable 
extent, but there remains the overwhelmingly large proportion of 
older premises which it would scarcely pay to adapt towards this 
end. The competition of the municipalities restricts the number 
of desirable gas undertakings in the United Kingdom, but still 
there are several up and down the country whose shares give a 
respectable return upon an investment, while in some other 
countries are companies which yield even better results. In the 
following table we show a selection of the more profitable home 
and foreign investments of this class :— 


Highest Present Yield 

Name Share in 1899 Price per cent. 

gn & 

Alliance and Dublin Gas........++08 Ce he n°) ae a» 
RNID Asavesspivnsnicerssiiens Stock ... 281 ewe «255 412 3 
Brighton and Hove Gas .......+0.0 Stock ... 272 ee §=239 415 0 
SUNN wiki dicbusigbaseinssineuiniin oo = OE om Se 414 0 
Buenos Ayres Gas........ssssccceeeees ae: $17 0 
I BN CO vcicsnisesvsnccnisescse TO owe «GAT ote | THD a a 
Commercial Gas...ccovssccccsescecceses Stock ... 320 oe $2074 410 0 
Continental Union Gas .......0006 Stock ... 2124 165 5 60 
IID asiccciseancenvicnesansxs 30 «ss 20 e979 3 
Gas Light and Coke Ordinary ... Stock ... rar 102 415 3 
Imperial Continental ..........0060 Stock ... 233 212 418 6 
Malta and Mediterranean ......... 5 sh 5 g9 0 
_ Seen a ae | 619 0 
ET ID caishesscaknsubiethalaricsedeon 10  §«=— 18 II 6 4 3 
NY cisssnstiiinaiidatiantieacabibaay IO «os 897) «se 19 6 8 0 
South Metropolitan ..........00000++ Stock ... 148 oe ©6289 41 6 
NE OG cies siniiniiasiiiveievrcninn IO cee 9 ees 8} gs 600 


__ English gas companies have been affected of late by the rise 
in the price of coal, and the aggregate value of the shares quoted 
in the official list fell off last month by scmething like 4 per cent. 
This question of costly fuel has to be kept in mind, for the chances 
are that prices will not recede much, if at all, in the next few 
months, and it is quite conceivable, therefore, that dividends may 
be affected. This factor, however, is not likely to be anything 
more than temporary in its results, and it remains that dividends 
work out well, as a rule, taking good years with bad. Among the 
English companies the Gas Light and Coke and South Metro- 
politan will, no doubt, attract the most attention, though the last 
gives the smallest return of any security in our list. Outside the 
United Kingdom the best yield is furnished by the various South 
American undertakings ; but in return for this one must assume 
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a certain risk. The San Paulo dividend has gone up year by year 
since 1893. The River Plate Company is of more recent establish- 
ment, having taken over in 1896 two other undertakings. For 
the years 1896 and 1897 the dividend was 6 per cent. per annum, 
and for 1898 and 1899 it was 7 per cent. The Monte Video Com- 
pany paid 5 per cent. for each of the five years to 1898. The: 
Buenos Ayres Company, which has been in existence since 1875, 
has made steady progress in the last few years, having distributed 
2 per cent. in 1893, 4 per cent. in 1894, 5 per cent. in 1895, and 
6 per cent. in each of the four years since then. Another Com- 
pany which has maintained its position is the Imperial Continental, 
with a consistent 5 per cent. since 1883. 


Assurance 


The net premium income of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Company for last year was £961,558, an increase of £20,550 on 
1898. One-third of this amount has been set aside as a reserve 
against liabilities on policies not run off, and, including the balance 
carried from the previous year, there is an available sum of 
£268,450. Dividends amounting to £5 per share (including a 
bonus of £1 per share) have been recommended, and £212,450 
goes to next account, after the appropriation of £1,000 for the 
clerks’ superannuation fund. The percentage of losses on 
premiums is 62°34 per cent. compared with 60°55 per cent. in 1898, 

As a guarantee that their obligations to citizens of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State would be met, a number of English 
insurance offices have had on deposit with the treasurers of these 
States bonds to the amount of £5,000 and f£10,000, Since the 
developments of the last few weeks these securities have been 
missing, and the offices concerned have been forced to advertise 
numbers and other details, and to warn the public against dealing 
in any of the bonds. 


THE SENTRY 


THE moon above, the veldt below, 
The soldiers in their tents asleep, 
Young Tommy Smith on sentry-go, 
Soft up to him the shadows creep! 


** Now who'd ’a thought as I’d be ’ere, 
A bloomin’ private in the line, 

An’ not for months a drop o’ beer, 
An’ never see a pewter shine! 


If beer was made o’ dust an’ grit, 
It’s quarts I’ve swaller’d, ev'ry week, 
Yet ’ere I am, alive an’ fit, 

The wind a-blowin’ on my cheek ! 


{t moans an’ whispers like it did 
At ’ome‘across old Giles’s park ! 
They’re funny rabbits that are ’id 
As still as mice ’ere in the dark ! 


My poor old mother, when I said 
So pat ‘Our Father ’ch’art in ’eav’n,’ 
She never thought I’d want a bed, 
Her Tom—the least of all the seven. 


But there, I’m gettin’ soft ; I j’ined! 
Ow could I stop be’ind the plough ? 
An’ then the gell, but sie don’t mind! 
From all I ’ear she’s married now ! 


The ground out yonder looks so flat, 

Yer'd think I’d spot ’em anywhere, 

Them bushes stir! By —— ! What's that? 
They’re comin’ on! ‘Halt! Who goes there ??——” 


Out on the veldt the rifles crack, 

The pickéts mark the stealthy host ! 
The camp’s aroused, the foe beat back, 
And Private Smith dies at his post ! 


HENRY WOOLLEY. ' 





MILLAIS’S BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


1 vol. 4to. Two Guineas net, 


: “Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
@dout the English.”"—Daily News. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 STRAND and 37 PICCADILLY. 











THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


| of AUSTRALASIA. 
| Established 1869. 
| FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE. 
Funds Three Millions Sterling. 
} Speciality :— 
TO PROVIDE AND PROTECT Cheaply and Liberally. 
75 and 76, Cornhill, London. 
JOHN MUNRO, Manager. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW. 


To begin with, it was like the village in which the inhabitants 
earned a livelihood by taking in each other’s washing. Of course 
“it” refers to the National Bazaar. Everybody was selling and 
there was no one left to buy. Each stall had twenty, if not thirty, 
people officiating. Not all were on duty at the same time, but 
nearly every pretty married woman and girl in’society sold at some 
time or other during the four days. They were marvellously pretty 
most of those women and the whole effect was one of unusual 
brilliance and gaiety. There was also the touch of tragedy, for 
behind the brightly draped stalls, each representing a regiment, 
one seemed to see the same regiments reduced to half their 
strength, decimated by Boer bullets and disease, lying man by 
man on the open veldt scorched by day and frozen by night, whilst 
the war drags on its pitiless course. 

But the average visitor to the Bazaar saw nothing but pretty 
women, gay flags, and tempting stalls. Some twenty thousand 
people cheerfully paid their guineas for admittance on the first day, 
and having done that considered their responsibilities over. Stall- 
holders did not prosper that first day. “Do lease buy a kitten,” 
piteously implored a pretty girl at the entrance to the animal tent. 
“‘Won’t you buy a coupon for a Soul-searcher?” said an 
American actress in a marvellous blue and mauve get-up. It 
needed some imagination to grasp what sort of ware a “soul- 
searcher” could possibly be, but it ultimately proved to be an 
American drink, which was to be obtained in the bar over which 
Mrs. Brown Potter presided. “‘ My Mamma doesn’t allow me to 
smoke,” was the jocose excuse of a much-harassed elderly man, 
vainly endeavouring to withstand the wiles of a seller of tobacco. 
“ Shall I spend a shilling at the sweet stall?” debated a portly 
lady with generous impulses, as she hovered undecided in the 
neighbourhood of that attractive spot. As bazaars go, it was not 
an expensive one. There were not enough men present to enable 
stallholders to reap large harvests, for women never have any 
difficulty in resisting the appeals of their own sex. 

It is astonishing what bad manners can be displayed by a crowd 
composed of well-dressed women. Such pushing and jostling, 
everybody standing on the tail of everybody else’s dress, and a 
total disregard for their neighbour’s comfort characterised the 
arrival of the Princess of Wales. “ If you please, ladies,” implored 
the distracted police, trying to make way for her as she made 
purchases at the various stalls. But no ; the more the policeman 
implored, the more the crowd jostled and shoved, for all the world 
as if they had never seen a Royalty before. Lady Bective, dressed 
in black with a red cross on her sleeve, piloted the Princess round, 
and she made all sorts of weird purchases. But even the attrac- 
tions of Royalty paled before those of Sir George White on 
Saturday. There are people, strange, incomprehensible persons, 
of course, who wondered what it was all about, and who flatly 
declined to pay seven-and-sixpence for his photograph, even if it 
had his distinguished signature attached. One wonders when he 
will have finished his tour. Already it begins to remind one of the 
now forgotten Sequah, who with his van used to make such a 
sensation years ago in country villages. 

But to return to the Bazaar. I don’t think I was ever so tired 
in my life as that first day, after selling from 2.30 till 6, and 
then going out to a dinner, followed by a box at the Criterion. 
It was great fun, of course, and é/ faut souffrir pour s'amuser 
nowadays. My stall pocketed five hundred pounds, at least, so 
the Secretary says, and it would be rude to doubt the accuracy of 
her arithmetical powers. All the same I wonder how we did it, 
I am not good at accounts, and I did hate the people who wanted 
change. We never had any, and always had to go to the next 
stall for it, and none of us ever could work out the necessary 
calculations. We were all obliged to wear white or black dresses, 
and, of course, all the nice bulky dowagers and elderly matrons 
donned white muslin with coquettish knots of regimental colours. 
By Saturday night we were all so exhausted and cross that we let 
things go for nothing. I remember selling a palm for sixpence, 
and hearing the disgusted purchaser remark, as she carried it off, 
“ Well, I was a fool ; she’d have taken twopence.” As a matter of 
fact, I would have thrown it at her head for even a lesser sum. 
The fame of the bargains spread all over London on Sunday, and 
on Monday the crowd came in their thousands as though it were 
a summer sale at Marshall & Snelgrove’s. But most of the stalls 
were swept except for rubbish, and the auctions were so crowded 
that it was impossible to get near them. Mr. George Giddens 
was very funny and made things go right merrily. “ Half a mile 
of poplin, the correct length for a lady’s dress” was knocked down 
for a ridiculous sum. Paris hats only fetched five shillings, and 
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some celebrated artists will, I hope, never discover the marketable 
value of their masterpieces on this occasion. My stall was bereft 
of everything save a bottle of pickles, for which there was no de- 
mand. Being of a domestic turn of mind, I took it home, feeling 
that my aching limbs entitled me to this humble reward, my legal 
“ perks ” as the cooks call it. 


IN PASSING 


THE last Derby of the century did not produce a record crowd ; 
but loyalty and betting went hand-in-hand, for the Prince of Wales’ 
Diamond Jubilee started favourite, and won after a good race, 
The Prince himself, in conversation before the race, summed up 
the situation thus: “ The horse is a queer-tempered beast, who 
will only tolerate one rider, and actually took a dislike to him for 
licking him ata finish. If the animal is in a good frame, nothing 
will beat him.” The forecast came true, and no one who saw 
Diamond Jubilee quiet and peaceable at the starting-post could 
feel any doubt that he was a class ahead of all his rivals. The 
enthusiasm at the finish was general and genuine. American 
ladies clapped their hands ; some Australians in the box next to 
that in which our correspondent was seated shouted loudly, and 
then gave the long, piercing “coo-ee, coo-ee” of the Antipodes, 
The Prince’s Derbies and Lord Rosebery’s Derby when Prime 
Minister will be memorable in the annals of the Turf. Directly 
the excitement subsided, one of the Prince’s suite despatched a 
telegram to the Queen. 


The Derby is never a race-meeting at which ladies display 
their smartest frocks. It is a “business meeting,” and this year 
the detestably keen wind settled the matter. Coats and skirts 
were universal, and whilst the regular female devotees donned 
Raglans, fess habitual attendants were wrapped in furs, Nearly 
all the coster-girls wore khaki hats and brooches reproducing the 
face of Baden-Powell. ‘“ Soldiers of the Queen” seemed a popular 
ditty, and “ Rule Britannia” was often heard. The fun of the fair 
was in the ascendant early in the day, but all centred their 
attention on the great race. Even the preachers, who had a 
jeering congregation when they denounced the Turf, did not scorn 
to watch the great event. The return to London was easier than 
of yore. 


An Irish landlord embarking for England in command of an 
Irish Militia regiment was accosted by one of his tenants on the 
quay. “For God’s sake, your honour, don’t go and be massacraed 
by them Boers.” The Colonel hastened to explain that he was 
only going to England, not to South Africa, adding “ Besides, if 
I were going to be shot, I’d give the preference to my own tenants.” 
“ Sure, and that shows a rale frindly feeling between us,” said the 
delighted tenant, gripping him warmly by the hand. 


A correspondent writing from Edinburgh informs us _ that 
unless you are a soldier it is dangerous to wear a kilt in that city, 
a notorious local pro-Boer having taken that costume to himself. 
This unfortunate state of things would seem to take the kilt off the 
gingerbread. 


The absence at Biarritz of Mr. F. G. J. Ford, who is recovering 
from influenza, is a great loss to Middlesex. “The Stork,” as he 
is nicknamed, is the youngest of six brothers, the shortest of whom 
was six feet one in height, while the tallest is six feet five. They 
were all in the Repton eleven, and Mr. F. G. J. Ford was in the 
Cambridge one for three years and has played for the Gentlemen. 
He is a magnificent left-handed hitter, a fair change bowler and 
moderate field, who will be warmly welcomed back next month. 
He is not unknown to journalism, and his brother is publishing 
a volume dealing with Middlesex cricket. 


Si’ Ahmed Ben Moussa, Vizier of Morocco, who has just died, 
was one of the most striking figures in the latter-day history of the 
African continent. Commonly described as the “son of a slave,” 
he was, in fact, the son of Si’ Moussa, trusted wazeer of the late 
Mouley Hassan. It is not unusual in Morocco for slaves and 
eunuchs to become Vizier without any personal merit and in mere 
obedience to a wave of royal or popular favour; but the late 
Vizier’s father was a man of great intellect, and with far more 
truth, save for a form and prejudice, might many a milliner’s 
assistant or author bear the style of “slave.” Ahmed, or, as he 
was somewhat familiarly and affectionately styled by the late 
Sultan, “ Ba Hamed” (otherwise “my Hamed”), was a man not 
beloved of the diplomatists at Tangier, nor slavishly adored by the 
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rabble of the empire. His person impressed one. His mother’s 
Jewish blood gave to his countenance thatfalertness and vivacity 
so often absent in the pure-bred Arab. The strain of ebony on 
his father’s side likewise lent a vigour and masterfulness which 
strange to say, are always noticeable in Moors tarred in this 
fashion. His features were finely cut ; his eye bright to the last 
as a hawk’s; his manner dignified as only his countrymen know 
how to be dignified, 


Si Hamed’s rise to power was exceedingly rapid. The late 
Sultan’s death during his son’s minority was Ahmed’s opportunity. 
In the last reign he occupied some subordinate position in the 
royal household, probably connected with the administration of 
the harem ; and it is said that he owed his political knowledge— 
which of late was so considerable as even to astound the ambassa- 
dors who visited his inland Court—to the information supplied by 
an agent in London, so that, when the time came, he slipped 
without difficulty into the first post in the empire. It cannot be 
said by even his bitterest enemies that he acquitted himself during 
these six years of his vizierate otherwise than for the good of 
Morocco. He was without a doubt one of the hardest-worked 
men on African soil. Not Baden-Powell or Paul Kruger worked 
harder for their living. He would repeatedly, even when in in- 
different health, ride forth to Government House for the trans- 
action of business at five in the morning, and wou'd, with a brief 
siesta between, remain busy with his secretaries until sundown. 


Lord Rosslyn, who enabled the Dai/y Mail to announce 
the capitulation of Pretoria on Thursday, has in his time played 
many parts. At Eton he used to excel at racquets when his 
partner was Mr. Fatinakis. He did not stay long at Oxford, where 
he spent a lot of money and first acquired his love of the stage 
from admiration of Mrs, Langtry. After his marriage with Miss 
Vyner his financial crisis became more serious. He then edited 
Scottish Life, and acted at the Court Theatre under the name of 
“Mr. James Erskine.” After the outbreak of the war he went out 
as a kodak correspondent of the Sf/ere, and before he was taken 
prisoner was also attached to Mr. Harmsworth’s successful venture. 
He is very tall, with charmingly supercilious manners, and smokes 
perpetual cigarettes through the longest of jewelled holders. He 
would be a typical Ouida-esque Guardsman, and he has pluck. 


The report that the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, Heir Pre- 
sumptive to the Austro-Hungarian Empire, is about to marry the 
Countess Sofie Chotek, appears to be authentic. It must give 
grave unrest to the aged Emperor, and the contemplation of the 
happy family of the Hohenzollerns is not likely to lessen his 
concern. In Berlin the heirs to the throne are many, and the 
people are united ; in Vienna men are whispering that we are in 
sight of the last of the Hapsburgs, and the populace are clamour- 
ing for that toothsome medieval dish—Jewish money-lender on 
toast. The recent elections gave the anti-Semites a large 
majority, and the Emperor Franz Joseph is likely to have the 
gravest anxiety that a monarch may have—the spectacle of civil 
war within the streets of his own capital. 


The present season, which, on the authority of the oldest bucks 
in Society, is the dullest on record, will be memorable for the 
visit of two semi-barbaric monarchs. The Khedive of Egypt is 
practically a vassal sovereign of the English Empire, but the 
young Shah must be impressed alike with the power and the 
magnificence of England. It is, however, a pity that the Queen 
has decided to give no State balls this year, for the late Shah 
never forgot the impression of those dancing ladies, with jewels 
glittering on their unveiled heads and necks. To an Oriental 
such a sight is absolutely overpowering, and our fairest peeresses 
far outvie his dreams of the Peri of Paradise. 


It has been for the last few days generally remarked that near 
London the hawthorn blossom, though late, is uncommonly pro- 
fuse and beautiful this year, flushing the very hedgerows with a 
delicate white and imparting a certain bride-like stateliness to the 
individual tree. On June the First, when in early years the wild 
rose supplants it, the May is scarcely yet at its prime. The Scots 
say “mony haws, mony snaws,” and in homely Hampshire—else- 
where too, perhaps—the pious farm servant holds that “ God takes 
care of the birds”—/¢. sends a wealth of wild fruit to a hard 
season. As the birds love most of all the rowan berries, pluck- 
ing them before we have had time fully to admire the effect of 
their scarlet among the first brownings of autumn, it is good news 
that the fragrant, unobtrusive blossom of the mountain ash promises 
feasts galore to the birds when harvest is over. 
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Rear-Admiral Sir G. H. Noel has succeeded Vice-Admira 
Sir C. E. Domvile as Admiral-Superinterdent of Naval Reserves, 
and, according to rumour, the latter officer will succeed Vice- 
Admiral Sir E. H. Seymour in command of the Channel Squadron 
next December. It so happens, however, that in the month two 
out of the three most important commands will fall vacant, for not 
only will Sir E. H. Seymour finish his three years in China, but 
Sir H. Rawson’s time will be up in the Channel. The one 
appointment is held for three years, the other for two ; and, there- 
fore, China is preferable to the Channel; but Sir C. E. Domvile 
has so distinguished himself as the Admiral of the First Reserve 
Squadron that he has been invited by the Admiralty to take com- 
mand of the Channel. Gunnery is now the vogue at Whitehall, 
and it is heresy to send out to the command of the first fighting 
squadron an officer who is not convinced that the Navy exists that 
the ships may fight their guns, and as Sir C. E. Domvile has been 
Captain of the Zxcel/ent and Director of Naval Ordnance, no 
better admiral could be found for the Channel Squadron. The 
admiral who will succeed Sir E. H. Seymour is at present em- 
ployed at the Admiralty. 


Russell Square has seen many changes in its long day. The 
Hotel Russell, opened this week, puts the crowning touch. Many 
notable people have lived in Russell Square—Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, for instance, the third President of the Royal Academy, 
lived for twenty-five years at No. 65. The square has also been 
favoured by professional and literary people. Mary Russell 
Mitford, who lived at No. 56, was in the habit of giving dinner- 
parties to literary men, and in 1863 she said :— 


Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Landor, and Mr. White dined here. 
I like Mr. Wordsworth of all things. Mr. Landor is a very 
striking person, and exceedingly clever; also we had a Mr. 
Browning, a young poet, Mr. Proctor, and Mr. Morley, and 
quantities more of poets. 


Mr. Browning had not become at that time “the Mr. Browning,” 
but was thrown in among “quantities of poets.” Mr. Morley— 
if John was referred to—was not, we may hope, included. The 
residents of the square of thirty years ago would not now recognise 
it, for many of the houses have been completely changed. The 
new hotel, for which Messrs. Maple are responsible, forms now 
the most striking architectural feature of the district, and is quite 
palatial in appearance. 
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PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 
X—DR. TALMAGE 


For six successive days there appeared in the agony 
column of a morning newspaper an announcement to the 
effect that Dr. Talmage, of America, would (D.V.) preach 
at St. James’s Hall on Sunday morning last at eleven 
o’clock. And some weeks back I read in another news- 
paper that the Rev. H. R. Haweis was of opinion that 
Dr. Talmage had not thought a new thought for at least 
a quarter of acentury. I am not aware that such stag- 
nation is singular in a preacher, but somehow the almost 
brutal frankness of Mr. Haweis’s statement tickled me; 
and I made up my mind that, come what might, I would 
hear Dr. Talmage. 

On Sunday last, therefore, at half-past ten o’clock A.M. 
I stood outside St. James’s Hall, with a considerable 
crowd of my co-mates in this vale of tears. And so far as 
I could gather, the front row of my co-mates was engaged 
in shaking its fists at a pallid and overwrought youth who 
stood behind the glass doors of St. James’s Hall, and 
looked as though he had never had such a time in his life 
before. The fact was that at half-past ten o’clock A.M. on 
Sunday last St. James’s Hall had already become ‘‘ cram 
full,” and the crowd around me were simply in the position 
of the lost souls in the hymn :— 


“Too late, too late : ye cannot enter here.’ 


So that I felt it incumbent upon me to go round to the 
side docr and exercise one of the unfortunate prerogatives 
of my profession. Toa palpitating, sweating, perturbed, 
but still alert brother who lurked behind that door, I 
whispered magic words, and in I went, despite the none 
too civil protests of a company of disappointed applicants 
whom I had the honour to leave outside. Upstairs (after 
more magic words) I found a table covered with green 
baize, anda seat. In front of me loomed Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes’s reading-desk and an orchestra—the latter 
packed, for the nonce, with persons who had come to 
listen. Behind me in rows were three or four thousand 
persons who had also come to listen—some of them, I 


understand, came as early as nine o’clock. On my right 


hand (at the Press table) sat a gentleman who informed 
me that he telieved he was the actual originator of the 
pulpit impression, inasmuch as he wrote his first pulpit 


impression for a certain big London daily away back in 
the ’seventies. 


On my left hand sat a charming little 
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lady journalist who wanted to know if anybody had a few 
sheets of copy-paper to spare. On the whole—let me un- 
gallantly remark—these delightful journalists of the 
delightful sex are always short of something. 

However, at 11 prompt the adventurous Talmage took 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes’s platform by storm. With him 
(with Dr. Talmage, that is to say) were no fewer than 
three other ministers—the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse and 
two gentlemen whose names “ did not transpire.” The 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse took the preliminary portion of 
the service. He gave out a hymn, and perceiving, when 
we were in the middle of the second verse, that the 
present deponent was not singing, he handed down a 
hymn-book, which—with blushes and my customary 
generosity—I immediately proffered to the pretty lady 
journalist. After, we had a reading from the Scripture, 
further hymns, and a prayer by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, 
who, if I may be allowed to say so, is an all-round 
elocutionist. 

And by and by Dr. Talmage’s turn came round. In 
the matter of appearance, Dr. Talmage may be described 
as a sort of blend of the Rev. Dr. Parker and C. Julius 
Cesar. Of Dr. Parker he reminds you irresistibly ; had 
you known C. Julius Cesar you would swear that this. 
man must be his blood relation. Dr. Talmage began 
with words of ‘‘ Christian salutation.” He felt at home 
in ‘‘ our city,” he said; he loved the British people, and 
when he prayed for the President at home he was often 
tempted to add ‘‘God save the Queen.” Then he pro- 
ceeded to the enunciation of a text. It was a fearful text 
out of a fearful book—‘‘ And he gathered them together 
into a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon” 
(Revelation, xvi. 16). The text, perhaps, is the man. 
In any case, this particular text provoked for us a very 
fine sample of Dr. Talmage. ‘‘ Armageddon!” The 
very word is full of sound and fury. And Dr. Talmage 
filled it—as he had filled St. James’s Hall—to overflowing. 
“Armageddon!!!” quoth he; ‘‘that last great ba'le 
[battle]. It has got to be fought. And the combatants? 
There will be two sides in that last great ba’le—the right 
side and the wrong side. On the wrong side you will find 
innumerable regiments—zmfrimis the regiments diabolic, 
the regiments of evil spirits. Their number? Well, every 
man, woman, and child has a tempter, and at a moderate 
compilation there should be 160 millions of those evil 
spirits. Then there would be the regiments alcoholic, 
bleared, and bloated, and blasted; hiccoughing and 
staggering ; drumming on the heads of beer barrels with 
drunkards’ bones the dead march of souls” (you will note 
the pun). Also, there would be ‘‘ the God-forsaken regi- 
ments agnostic, commanded by Brigadier-General Vol- 
taire, who,” explained Dr. Talmage with a wink, ‘‘ wished 
he had never been born.” Other regiments would include 
the regiments Mahommedan, ‘‘ with one foot on the 
heart of Christ and one foot on the heart of woman, 
mumbling from their minarets the blasphemy, ‘ There is 
but one God, and Mahommed is his Prophet.’” Oh, that 
the Rev. Mr. Haweis could have been with us at that 
moment! And last, but not least in wickedness, would 
be ‘‘ the regiments journalistic,” who laughed at religion 
a laugh that was “‘not honest.” These, with the balance 
of the regiments specified, would in that last great ba’le 
‘fissue from their asbestos ba'lements with shrieks and 
yells and obscene challenges.” The pretty little journalist 
next me shuddered at this sally—though she took it down 
in excellent shorthand. 

But on the right side—on the right side there would 
be from America alone 4,600,000 Methodists, 1,380,000 
Presbyterians, 1,280,000 Lutherans, 480,000 Episcopa- 
lians, and so forth. Also there would be the several 
million good people from England, and, mightier than 
all, 500 million ‘‘angels of the Lord.” The * velocity” 

and ‘‘slaying powers” of these angels Dr. Talmage 
brought home to us like this: ‘‘ You will remember,” he 
said, ‘that an angel of the Lord started from heaven 
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while Daniel was praying, and reached him before he had 
finished—travelling thousands of millions of miles in the 
interim. Then, again, we read in the Book that one 
angel of the Lord slew 185,000 Midianites in a single 
night.” “ Now,” continued the preacher, ‘‘ if one angel of 
the Lord could slay 185,000 Midianites in one night, how 
many Midianites could 500 million angels of the Lord 
slay in the course of a single day?” An exercise in 
simple proportion, that is all! We were assured further, 
and quite properly, that in ‘‘that last great ba’le” the 
right side would surely triumph. ‘Boom, boom, boom! 
The artillery of God would thunder, the lightnings flare, 
the bolts descend, and the wicked be put finally to rout 
with weepings and wailings and gnashing of teeth.” 

May it be so. Meanwhile, I think itis a pity that the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis did not come to hear Dr. Talmage. 

After the preaching and a hymn the preacher wiped 
his brow and took a chair. And the audience as one man 
and woman flocked to the platform to shake hands with 
him. He gave them his hand smilingly. ‘‘I can stand 
more kindness than any man in the world,” he said. 


HUNTED OVER THE BURMESE 
FRONTIER 


Two years ago I was camping at Myitta, on the Tennas- 
serim River, where there is a telegraph office and a small 
detachment of Karen police. Myitta is the only station 
between Tavoy port and the Siamese frontier. I had 
landed at Tavoy a fortnight before with the intention of 
striking overland to Saigon, across the breadth of Tennas- 
serim, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin China. 

My movements at Myitta were unexpectedly hastened 
by a message that I received from Tavoy, and my plan of 
crossing overland to Bangkok was very nearly frustrated 
at the outset. I owe it indirectly to the Sabo Pho Pway 
that I was not conducted back to Tavoy by a detachment 
of Myitta police. I am also indebted to a rascally Karen 
who stole my dug-out canoe. If there is one thing more 
exciting than hunting it is being hunted oneself. That 
was my experience on the Burmese frontier. But in un- 
folding my story it is necessary to explain how the Sabo 
Pho Pway and the Kareni thief intervened. 

The Sabo Pho Pway is the annual threshing féte of 
the Karens, a kind of lay harvest festival, which is held 
in December, when the paddy is reaped, and friends are 
invited to tread it down to the music of rustic pipes. 
The telegraph clerk at Myitta had taken to wife a Burman 
lady, whose family had made a small clearing and planted 
a paddy-field far away in the jungle by a branch of the 
Tennasserim River. Paddy-land is very scarce about 
Myitta, and the crop fetches a high price. As a friend of 
the family I was bidden to the feast. At nine in the 
evening two large elephants were driven up to the tele- 
graph office, so that we could step into the howdah from the 
upstairs verandah (houses in Burmah are built on piles, and 
have no ground floor). Then followed a ride of four miles 
through the forest, with the thick tangle overhead tearing 
at the howdah. The Kareni elephant-boy spoke to his 
beast in short, expostulatory sentences, emphatically as to 
a younger brother ; and when he stopped to pluck a fresh 
young sapling shoot or threatened us with an untimely 
bath, corrected him with a cruel blow of his dah on the 
forehead which resounded through the forest like the 
felling of a tree. The elephants pushed on in their slow, 
patient, unconcerned way, and brought us at last to the 
rapids of the Tennasserim. The ripple of the stream was 
merged with the distant sound of revelry from the further 
bank. The tall white trunks of the cotton trees rose 
Spectral before us, their darker crests lost in the upper 
Shadows. When we reached the clearing the moon had 
risen above the tops of the gigantic trees that fringed the 
paddy-field. We entered upon a scene of the purest 
rusticity. The Karens were holding xauéch on the threshed 
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grain; the buffaloes had done their work earlier in the 
evening. Dishevelled youths were dancing grotesquely 
to an uncouth measure, holding their long tapering reed 
instruments in one hand, and waving the other in time 
with the strange contortions of their bodies. Here was the 
home of Pan, the revel and the rout of Comus; here was 
Bacchus with his hair unbound waving in the wind, and 
here Silenus prone upon the ground. Syrinx was warbling 
on her pipe amidst the reeds. Presently the dancers flung 
themselves on the ground ; one only was left, a clownish 
fellow dancing to his own pipe. He became the sport of 
all, as he played a mimic courtship, the veriest pantomime 
of love. It was an echo of a Theocritean idyll. Seated 
on the ground amongst the ring of spectators was a young 
girl with dark piercing Spanish eyes, pretty pouting lips 
and dimpled cheeks, a handsome Karen maiden, without 
doubt the fairest of the guests. She was singing prettily 
to a reed accompaniment. To her, amidst the bucolic 
merriment of the crowd, the clownish youth directs 
glances of the tenderest appeal, striking fantastic and 
ludicrous attitudes, invoking the stars, and placing a 
quivering hand upon his breast. The girl averts her eyes 
disdainfully. Then a rival appears and seats himself by 
her side. The girl, a daughter of Eve, with mischief 
written on every line of her face, throws an approving 
glance of welcome at the newcomer. This is too much 
for the amorous clown, who casts himself despairingly at 
her feet and receives the rebuff direct, to the intense 
amusement of the spectators. He is voted a droll dog 
and retires, not displeased with his part. 

It is now three or four in the morning and the guests 
settle down into groups of twos and threes; some wrap 
themselves in their blankets and wait for sunrise; others 
gossip and eat and drink and play dice; grog is flowing 
plentifully. I bestir myself to find my mahout, and dis- 
cover him at last in the prone Silenus, no longer a pic- 
turesque addition to an old-world idyll, but a sodden brute 
of the nineteenth century, drunk and incapable, and help- 
less to move hand or foot in my behalf. We questioned 
him as to where he had left the elephant, but he only 
rolled over and said he didn’t know. So we left him there 
and waited an hour in hopes that he might sleep off the 
effects of his debauch. Eventually we procured another 
man who found our elephant and guided us home over the 
rapids and through the jungle to Myitta; but I never saw 
that mahout again. 

The sun had risen when we reached the rest-house at 
Myitta, and I found my Karen boatmen, father and son, 
waiting to tell me that my canoe had been stolen in the 
night. I had intended to leave Myitta that morning for 
Sinbyoodine, sixty miles down the Tennasserim River, and 
a short march from the Siamese frontier. I was going to 
spend a week or ten days there shooting, but fortunately 
the fates intervened. In the afternoon a message arrived 
for me from a friend in Tavoy, advising me to make all 
haste, as the police intended to prevent me from crossing 
the frontier. My boatman had just returned with the 
canoe, which had been stranded some six miles down 
stream by my rascally benefactor, who must have used it 
to convey him to some Pway, and Karen-like preferred 
walking home through the jungle to the labour of 
struggling agaiast the current in another man’s craft. 
if it had not been for the Sabo Pho Pway I would have 
left Myitta before I received warning of the intended pur- 
suit; the sergeant of the police, and the three men who 
were sent after me, would have caught me at Sinbyoodine 
and my chance of escaping over the frontier would have 
been very smallindeed. As it was, I knew that I had only 
afew hours’ start, but I was determined at any cost to give 
them the slip. There could be no possibility of obtaining 
carriers at Sinbyoodine, if it became known that the 
authorities had sent out men to bring me back. In the 
event of the police arriving at Sinbyoodine before I had 
time to make good my escape, I had resolved to abandon 
the whole of my kit, and to set out for the frontier at 
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night with only my gun and revolver, a few cartridges, a 
small bag of food, and a pocketful of rupees. I calculated 
that the Oriental mind could not conceive of a white man 
relinquishing six coolie-loads of paraphernalia, and I pic- 
tured the Karen policemen waiting patiently by the 
baggage for my return. Once over the frontier I would 
be beyond their reach. 

I had some difficulty in persuading my boatman to 
start that night, as it wanted but an hour to sunset, and 
the river, dangerous at any time, is quite impossible in 
the dark. But at length dacsheesh and persuasion pre- 
vailed, and an hour's paddling brought us several miles 
down stream to a sandy island between two rapids where 
we encamped for the night. We started before sunrise 
next morning, and I knew we had a few hours’ start of the 
police. That day in a canoe en the Tennasserim River 
was the most exciting and exhilarating method of travel- 
ling I have experienced. In places the stream was a mere 
torrent, and we saw the river below us islanded with rocks 
like the bed of a mountain watercourse. At times our 
descent was almost precipitous, and it required the greatest 
strength and coolness on the part of our boatmen and a 
perfect knowledge of the river to steer the canoe safely 
over the rapids. We negotiated some almost impossible 
places. Often we were swept down with the current for 
miles in the deeper reaches, drifting silently between cliffs 
of bluff rock. Sometimes we disturbed a family of chat- 
tering magpies, or spread consternation amongst a cohort 
of gibbons, who crashed through the branches in flight, 
their weird, human lamentations growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance, like the agonised utterance of 
distressed children when they are borne away in their 
nurse’s arms. Every now and then my Karens turned 
aside into a backwater to chew their beloved betel-nut, but 
I impressed upon them the necessity of haste; and I 
flattered myself that these halts would be more frequent 
with my pursuers, who had no white man in command. 
Moreover, I had purposely given out at Myitta that I in- 
tended to spend a fortnight at Sinbyoodine shooting, so 
that they might have the less fear of finding their quarry 
flown. 

We camped that night on an island a few miles above 
Sinbyoodine. After the evening meal I wiled away an 
hour watching the boatmen, father and son, at their dice. 
They played for modest stakes, and decided the cast after 
the manner of the Chinese by the colour, not the number 
of the throw. The Karens are great gamblers. There is 
a story of a detachment that was recruited for work in the 
Shan States. They were a raw lot, and quite childishly 
delighted with their smart uniforms, Kukris, and rifles. 
But when they mustered for drill one morning the inspector 
was not a little dismayed to find that several of them had 
left their rifles behind. The mystery was solved when one 
of them appeared in the barrack-yard with an ingenuous 
smile and the rifles of six of his companions. He had 
won them all at dice the night before. Every one who 
knows him speaks of the Karen as a good fellow, generous, 
cheerful and happy-go-lucky like his brother Burman ; as 
lazy, perhaps, but better plucked, and ready to share his 
last pice with a friend. The Karen policemen, with their 
short, stubby figures, broad, squat faces and close- 
cropped hair are remarkably like the Gurkhas, and in their 
khaki uniform might easily be mistaken for them. They 
have the same cheerful disposition, the same keenness for 
sport, and, I believe, they fight well. 

I did not see any drill at Myitta. Burmese football 
seemed to be the order of the day in the barrack-yard. 
Shway Poh, the sergeant, was away on tour. One hears 
a great deal of Shway Poh at Tavoy ; he is regarded as a 
pillar of the British Government, but he is a man with a 
history, and there are stories of more irresponsible days 
on the Siamese side of the frontier, but we must remem- 
ber Shway Poh now as a bulwark of British prestige. 
There is not a better man anywhere to catch a thiefor run 
down a dacoit. 
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Close to the police barracks at Myitta is a native 
Baptist church. There are no missionaries in the neigh. 
bourhood, but Christianity has spread widely among the 
Karens from the American Baptist missions in the Karenj 
district proper. The Karen converts observe the Sabbath 
with Scotch precision ; no doubt its observance falls in 
with their happy indolent disposition, which would embrace 
eagerly a creed that afforded them seven days of rest in 
the week. It is a little disconcerting for a keen sports- 
man, who has lost all count of the calendar in this remote 
corner of the world, to be told when ready equipped for a 
day’s shooting that it is impossible to obtain beaters 
because it is Sunday. 

On the morning of the second day after leaving Myitta 
we arrived at Sinbyoodine, and immediately set about 
securing coolies for our journey, always a difficult task in 
Tennasserim, and almost hopeless among these indepen- 
dent gipsy Karens. Luckily I had, besides my passport, 
a letter from the Superintendent of Police ordering the 
Thugees, or headmen of the villages, to give every assist- 
ance on my way. It was gratifying to think that we were 
playing the police as our trump card when in all probability 
they were in hot pursuit with orders to prevent us crossing 
the frontier at any cost. But it was too close a thing to 
be amusing. The Thugee assured me that it was im- 
possible to get coolies that day, but sent men out to secure 
them for the morrow. It was an anxioustime. The next 
morning at eight o'clock they had not come; at ten they 
arrived with salaams and protestations. The position was 
very critical; they squatted round me in a circle, while 
with the help of my bearer and the Thugee I expostulated 
with them until noon, offering them more than double 
wages if they would accompany me as far as the first 
village in Siam, where I could get bullock carts or a boat, 
and threatening the anger of the police if they refused. 
Every now and then one of them would rise and salaam, 
and say that nothing would induce him to go, then others 
followed suit, and I had to begin all over again. This 
went on until an argument arose that it was too 
late to start that day, whereupon I began to ap- 
portion my kit and saddle each man with it, pushing 
him gently towards the door, when to my delight and 
surprise I found ourselves started at last on the road to 
the frontier—six coolies, including the two Karen boat- 
men whom I had impressed into my service, my bearer, 
and myself whipping in. A few hours later a sergeant of 
the police and three men arrived from Myitta with orders 
to turn me back. They were too late. 

I learnt afterwards that a telegram arrived for me at 
Myitta on the evening of my departure. The telegraph 
clerk sent word back that I had gone. The next message 
was to the sergeant of the police, ordering him to follow 
and bring me back. He left Myitta at noon the next day 
with three men, and arrived at Sinbyoodine the same even- 
ing that I left for the frontier. It was fortunate for all 
concerned that the ministers of justice did not follow me 
into Siam. 

This sudden panic of the police arose, I believe, from a 
grandmotherly anxiety for my safety. Their interference, 
though doubtless well intended, was quite unwarranted, 
and it only points to the ignorance of the authorities at 
Tavoy of the country beyond the frontier. There was no 
likelihood of danger or possibility of political complications 
arising from my journey ; and, having obtained a passport 
from the civil authorities, it was beyond the province of 
the police to interfere. 

The pursuit gave rise to some amusing rumours con- 
cerning me at Tavoy. Some credited me with having 
robbed a bank and made off with the plunder ; others put 
me down for a Russian spy with a portfolio full of photo- 
graphs of the fort at Rangoon ; others for an engineer of 
the Irrawaddy Company, an inspector of gold-mines, an 
impostor—anything, in fact, from an escaped lunatic to 
Prince Henry of Orléans. 

EDMUND CANDLER. 
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ROSES OF LONG AGO 


TuE Kingdom of Roses holds roses rich and poor, enslaved and 
free; the thorny little gipsy of the hedgerows, whose fruit is a 
banquet for the finches, and the closely trained garland round the 
villa gate ; the modern rose, whose brilliant, heartless beauty is 
displayed in a boulevard window amidst knots of satin ribbon and 
the impish faces of gold and purple orchid-blossoms ; and the old- 
time rose, whose long, greyish-pink buds grow in clusters in the 
neglected corner of an orchard, where they reach towards the sun- 
light above a moss-grown paling. Buds from that tree were 
gathered by lovers a hundred years ago. Some of its petals still 
linger in deep jars of dragon china; others have been treasured 
with bundles of yellowing letters, or burned after long years among 
the logs of the autumn fire. Now no one gathers those roses. 
Their day is past, and the clusters wither year after year on the 
stalk, dropping with the winter rain among dead leaves and de- 
caying apples. Yet each spring shows the same groups of grey- 
green buds pushing their way among the crisp leaves along the 
fence when the orchard is in blossom and the warm air vibrating 
with life and hope. 

Some roses are both prisoners and exiles. Such are those that 
linger in a desolate garden enclosed from a vast stretch of waste 
land facing the Atlantic. Fierce winter gales and fretful summer 
breezes laden with salt and sand made a high garden wall a 
necessity ; the gnarled and wind-driven beech trees outside show 
this. How imprisoned one feels within the rigid, four square walls 
now enclosing but a tangle of coarse grass, some straggling 
myrtles, and countless bushes of sad, white roses, whose petals 
shower among the box scrub and camomile daisies. The blossoms 
spread themselves flat without any of the voluptuous curves which 
charm, careless of concealing the cluster of yellow seeds at their 
heart. Only the youngest buds bear a faint flush of pink ; a chilly 
pallor is on all the rest. Round them hangs a faint perfume that 
holds a suggestion of autumn, A branch has pushed its way to 
the narrow gate of rusty iron leading to the sandhills, and the 
blossoms seem to gaze longingly at the warm, free world outside. 
Summer’s glory is on that waste of bent and sand ; acres of dwarf 
rose-bushes fill the air with intoxicating sweetness from their tiny 
ivory cups. Linnets are nesting in the thorny thicket ; innumer- 
able bees whirling from the thyme to the roses and back again ; 
gorgeous little moths hover among the blossoms; baby plovers 
crouch among the sand, while their parents wheel and scream 
overhead. Far off thunders the trampling surf of the great 
Atlantic, beating time to the full tide of warmth and life on its 
coast. But no touch of life or warmth reaches the rose-trees 
behind their prison wall. Fruitlessly they blossom and fall, no 
hand to trim or tend them, or take pleasure in their pale beauty. 
Gone long since are the inhabitants of the grey old house, whose 
stone turrets and shuttered windows face the western sea. The 
flowers linger on like elderly nuns in an impoverished convent, no 
one caring whether they live or die. The old caretaker who hovers 
about the gate observes that “ them was always called the French 
roses. The General brought them back from foreign parts after 
the big war.” 

Different is the kingdom of the roses along the sunny shores of 
Provence, where only soft breezes from the southern sea flutter the 
leaves and buds which hang in extravagant garlands over villa 
gates, along garden walls and terraces whose foundations are 
washed by the waves. 

Between the sea and the broad dusty road leading to Nice 
stands an uninhabited villa. A few stunted anemones linger in 
the dried-up garden where rosemary bushes flourish and the 
orange-flowered Madagascar creeper flings itself lawlessly about 
the stone steps of the terrace. A huge mimosa waves its boughs 
of feathery blossom above the road, whence the sounds of rapping 
hoofs and clinking harness echo all day long from the high plas- 
tered walls on either side. Along the broken palisade fencing the 
garden edge above the wall rambles a deep crimson china rose 
whose flowers open shyly to the mild winter sunshine and multiply 
a thousandfold beneath the brilliant sky of May. Gaily the 
branches wave in the spring breeze, which sends rosy petals 
fluttering down to the road, bestrewing the parasols of brilliantly 
dressed ladies who whirl past on their way to Nice. The old 
couple who live in the market-garden adjoining the villa can 
remember when a young Polish countess held her court there in a 
vapour of wine and flowers and ceaseless excitement, when there 
was music and dancing, flirting and gambling from evening till 
morning, and night after night laughter echoed among the mimosas 
and oleanders while thousands were being lost and won. One 
morning at the end of a brilliant winter, when the first breath of 
summer was stirring the myrtles and,opening the orange flowers, 
the earliest passer-by on the road beneath the terrace sawa dark 
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object lying huddled at the foot of the wall, and a white figure 
leaning over from above talking and gesticulating. The gardener’s 
wife, whose “man” was called from his cottage close by, well 
remembers the scene. 

“It was the young Englishman who had been with Madame 
la Comtesse all the winter every day. There he lay in the dust 
with a bullet in his brain and the blood in a dark pool round his 
head. He had shot himself in the garden above and then fallen 
through.the palisade, dragging down branches of the creepers and 
flowers, which hung broken against the wall. Dead he was, 
quite dead ; and, oh! to see the face of Madame la Comtesse as 
she stood there looking down on him... ghastly white in her 
grand ball dress, her neck and arms sparkling with jewels, her 
great black eyes staring, staring, her hands shredding the leaves 
about her. . . . Suddenly she seized a big bunch of those crimson- 
red roses which still grow on the terrace wall, and began flinging 
them down on the poor senseless body beneath, while she laughed 
—ah, mon Dieu! what a laugh! ... Then she called his name 
so piteously, and spoke in her own language, which, of course, I 
could not understand. At last all the roses she could reach were 
torn and flung into the road ; then she threw up her arms, shriek- 
ing out, this time in French: ‘The end! the end! the end of 
all!’ . . . and ran towards the house like a mad thing. A doctor 
who had been sent for succeeded in calming her enough for her to 
be taken away to Nice and thence to Paris, where they say she 
was shut up for a long, long time, because of fever in her brain. 
I heard there were debts left, heavy debts everywhere; but 
Madame had always been so charitable, rest her soul! she never 
could refuse anyone in distress ! 

“Ts she dead? Ah, well! I never heard for certain ; but there 
were strange things said two years after the death of the young 
Englishman. Another family took the villa, very different people 
this time, so quiet, so correct. One of the young ladies fell ill 
and was ailing a long time ; and then a little girl of six got fever 
and died, and the poor parents were heartbroken ; they said the 
villa was unhealthy, and all went away as soon as they could. 
But one of the maids (a stout Basque girl she was with no non- 
sense about her) sat up with the little girl when she was dying, 
and she told me a curious thing she saw. The child’s mother was 
on the opposite side of the bed, gazing on her little one’s face, 
when this girl Jeanne told me she saw a tall white figure appear 
behind the mother’s chair, reach out its arm, and lay on the bed- 
clothes a red rose. Jeanne started forward, but the white figure 
was gone instantly, and where the rose had been laid was nothing 
but a shadow on the sheet. An hour later the little one had 
passed away in her sleep. The young lady who was ill in a room 
at the other end of the passage had in attendance a hospital nurse 
from Nice; the next night Jeanne was sharing her watch when 
she saw the same white figure appear at the foot of the bed, its 
hands full of bright red roses. The nurse saw it too, and gave a 
smothered cry—seizing Jeanne’s hand. This time the figure 
seemed to gaze for some seconds at the sick girl, but laid no 
flower on the bed, and passed out through the closed windows. 1} 
do not believe in revenants myself altogether, but yet I feel as if I 
would not like to walk on that terrace at dusk, or touch one of the 
poor Comtesse’s flowers since Jeanne told me that, though it’s many 
a long year since. 

“ And now no one ever takes the villa ; they say itis unlucky as 
well as unhealthy, for the last people who wintered in it, ten years 
ago, had the most terrible dvecne at Monte Carlo, and lost every 
franc of a fine fortune, I’m told.” 


And so the roses blossom on uncared for, year after year, like 
their exiled sisters by the far Atlantic. Have those cold white 
flowers ever shared in a drama of love and death, or have they 
always stood thus on the outskirts of life as lonely spectators? 
One can fancy the thin mittened hand of some sad, faded woman 
gathering a bud for old remembrance’ sake, and fastening it to the 
lace shawl folded over a disappointed heart. Or they may have 
been laid upon the pillows of the happier dead, where the lights 
flicker through the midnight watch on the motionless features 
whose solemn mystic smile tells of peace eternal. Roses red or 
roses white, they shed their petals upon graves at last. Graves 
where Time has buried sunny memories, eager ambitions, hopes 
and loves, griefs and joys. The unborn buds of the coming 
century shall carry on the chain, that long, long garland of flowers 
reaching back into the misty past whence our forefathers have 
risen. 

“. . . Roses, Roses, old time Roses, 
Brighter to blush and fresher to blow, 
But they bloom no more in the weed-grown closes, 
The Roses of long ago.” 
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A WORD FOR COVENT GARDEN 


It has come to be the habit of musical critics to declare 
that the Grand Opera Syndicate and Covent Garden can 
do nothing right; just as, years ago, it came to be the 
habit of dramatic critics to take it for granted that Sir 
Henry Irving and the Lyceum could do nothing wrong. 
It does not follow that men who write about operas are 
necessarily more peevish than men who write about stage 
plays. Indeed, I imagine that mere topography furnishes 
part of the explanation. The Lyceum is very genteelly 
situated, bounded as it is on the east by the Morning Post 
and on the west by the Court Journal offices; whereas 
Covent Garden is opposite to a police-station and next 
door to a potato-market. I insinuate nothing against the 
lamblike gentleness of our police, but the Market as a 
Factor in the Evolution of Abusive Language is a theme 
which has long lain ready to the pen of the pleasant 
essayist. Billingsgate is the notorious instance, but 
Covent Garden runs it hard. The angry fishwife’s fluent 
oaths, reeking of her staple herring, are noisier but 
blunter and less grievous than the sarcasm of the critic 
who has wandered to his stall by way of the Floral Arcade, 
albeit the scent of roses clings to his every word. 

Next week, when ‘‘The Nibelung’s Ring” is given, 
the critic will take his coat off for the damning of the 
syndicate. It would appear from the preliminary rumblings 
of wrath that the management is laboriously arranging 
the performances in such a way as to suggest that there 
are no arrangements at all, and that they are compassing 
expensive and troublesome ways of making the scenery 
come down and the lights leap up always at the wrong 
moment. Rumours are afloat of earnest conductors and 
stage-managers outraged and half rebellious at the apathy 
of their employers on the artistic side, and if the Ring 
is not done next week almost as well as it would be done 
in a German permanent opera-house, where it has been 
given half a hundred times before, the critic will be ready 
with his exceeding bitter cry, and the man who has not 
subscribed for either cycle will read all about it in the 
papers—what time his hand, deep in a prudent pocket, 
fondles his unsquandered guineas. 

Now it would be ridiculous to claim for Covent Garden 
that its performances of opera, taken all round, are as 
good as those of the German permanent opera-houses. 
It would be no less ridiculous to claim even that they are 
as good, or nearly as good, as one might reasonably 
expect them to be in a theatre open for opera during 
only a dozen weeks of the year. But at the same time 
it is both ungenerous and practically foolish to expand 
solely on the things which Covent Garden could do and 
ought to do much better, and to overlook the things which 
it might do and used to do, without much loss of monetary 
profit, horribly worse. On the eve, therefore, of its fiery 
ordeal of expert dispraise, one may fairly take stock of our 
Royal Opera’s virtues in such large matters as the selec- 
tion of operas, the orchestra and artists engaged to per- 
form them, and the putting of them on the stage. 

The season began barely three weeks ago, and as the 
singers, players, and men behind the scenes have gathered 
from the four quarters of the globe, the most difficult 
works—such as ‘‘Tristan” and ‘‘ Nibelung’s Ring ”— 
have not yet been attempted. This is quite as it should 
be. But, though only familiar operas have been per- 
formed so far, the list is by no means an ignoble one. Out 
of eighteen nights half a dozen have been devoted to 
German opera — ‘‘ Tannhauser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and 
‘* Fidelio” ; half a dozen to French—“‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 
and ‘‘Romeo et Juliette”; and half a dozen to Italian— 
‘‘ Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘La Bohéme,” 
‘* Aida,” and “‘ Rigoletto.” We could well have dispensed 
with Puccini and the Gounod of ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” 
(for which Madame Melba is to blame) in favour of Gluck 
and Mozart; but, taking the three weeks’ list as it stands, 
it is one which might be laid alongside an average list in 
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Germany without much shame. Five or six years ago, 
when I went to a German opera-house nearly every night, 
1 knew I could count, during the same space of three 
weeks, on ‘‘ Tristan,” ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” and “ Die 
Walkiire ” at least ; but in turn with these and the other 
serious operas I heard musical comedies, with spoken 
dialogue, and even a kind of Drury Lane pantomime with 
a German Dan Leno doing comic business with property 
fish and catching his foot in a telegraph wire at the bottom 
of the sea. By the time June is well grown, Covent 
Garden will have added at least five of Wagner’s music- 
dramas to the season’s list, and will be able, at least in 
respect of the number and variety of its productions, to 
look its detractors fairly in the face. 

A long list, however, is a small thing, or even an evil 
thing if the works in it are badly done. But at Covent 
Garden they are not badly done. There are many 
blemishes—some of them inherent in exotic and merely 
seasonal’ opera, others of them blemishes which can and 
ought to be removed. But I will go so far as to say that 
on the whole opera is as well done as anything else which 
Society patronises during the London season. For 
instance, from a purely artistic point of view, our Royal 
Opera is far ahead of our Royal Academy, although it 
strikes no attitude concerning art, and is frankly a 
financial enterprise and a fashionable resort. It admits 
more of the best and less of the second best, it is more 
impatient of mediocrity, and altogether quicker with art 
life. It is Mottl’s orchestra, or rather an orchestra which 
is what it is because Mott! plays on it two or three nights 
a week, to which we listen after our task of Mr. Blair 
Leighton and Mr. Byam Shaw; and when one bears in 
mind the place of the orchestra in modern opera and sits, 
like a man by a river, hearing this full flood of beautiful 
sound, one must admit that in this great respect at least 
Covent Garden yields to not one of the houses abroad with 
which it is so scoldingly compared. We miss, of course, 
the smooth finish of a permanent orchestra, and there are 
occasional slips. Last Monday, for example, the distant 
trumpets at dawn began very groggily, though as the 
trumpets were supposed to have been making a Mafeking 
Night of it in honour of the Relief of Elsa, this had a 
happy effect of realism. Next week’s intricate and un- 
familiar scores may prove too much for the band, but up 
to now it has strengthened the case for Covent Garden. 

The scenery and dresses and stage business also have 
been neither perfect nor bad. Certainly very stupid things 
are done, as when the rocky steps of the shrine in ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” are placed parallel with the footlights for the first 
act and at an angle of forty degrees for the last. On the 
second night of the season one could excuse this, but 
when it was repeated on Wednesday of this week one 
could only call it very stupid. But on the whole the stage 
pictures and business have been satisfying, and occasion- 
ally even excellent. 

As for the artists, the Italian and French operas have 
several times been interpreted by good all-round casts; 
but ‘‘ Tannhduser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” have been less 
fortunate. I set down certain defects of Herr Slezak last 
week to his illness, but after hearing his Lohengrin and 
Tannhauser this week I fear an injustice has been done to 
Fraulein Ternina, whose noble acting and singing as Elsa 
and Elisabeth deserve better assistance. Herr Slezak 
forces his voice unpleasantly, and in ‘‘ Lohengrin” he is 
peculiarly unsuccessful. But other singers are on the 
way who will probably do as well for Wagner as Madame 
Calvé, Miss Macintyre, Miss Edyth Walker, M. Plangon, 
Signor Scotti, M. Gilibert and one or two others are 
doing for Gounod, Verdi, Bizet, and even Puccini. 

E, J. O. 


TRUE joy is a serene and sober motion, and they are miserably 
out who take laughing for rejoicing ; the seat of it is within, and 
there is no cheerfulness like the resolution of a brave mind.— 
Seneca. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MAFEKING MIND 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I is quite refreshing to turn from the hysterical rubbish we 
are now surfeited with to your temperate and common-sense 
article on “The Mafeking Mind.” The precedent, however, of 
appearing at popular music-halls, which you attribute to Sir G. 
and Lady White, was really set by a brave piper in Sir George’s 
regiment some two years ago. Weall felt sorry then that it should 
be so ; but no one blamed him, for he was a private soldier and the 
temptation great—only the Commander-in-Chief interfered on the 
ground that it was inconsistent with the dignity of the Service, and 
it was stopped. Well, Sir, these continual public entertainments 
and idiotic bouquet-presentings, going on as they do while there 
are appalling disasters unanswered for, and thousands lying dead 
in South Africa and many still dying every day, fill those of us 
who number friends and relations among the dead with a sense of 
something akin to disgust. Could they not at least be postponed 
until we have recovered our lost regiments and guns? The Duke 
of Wellington, we are told, after Waterloo went about with his 
head bowed in sorrow for the great loss of life. But then the 
Duke of Wellington was a great man and cared nothing for 
popularity or display. Baden-Powell’s speech to the garrison 
after the relief of Mafeking might be studied with advantage. 
In this war we have something to be ashamed of, something to be 
proud of, much to be thankful for, and it is not ourselves we have 
to be thankful to. W. 
Park Street, S.W. 


AN EXPERIENCE 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLook 


I am an Imperialist, a good subject of the Queen, and as fond 
of a joke as anyone. But | bar being ordered bya group of 
drunken louts to shout “ Rule Britannia” on the instant. I bar 
also being violently assaulted for taking no notice of such im- 
pudence. And being of this disposition, I have presented since 
Mafeking night the appearance of a person who has been engaged 
ina prize fight. Had I been a pro-Boer, or even a “stop the 
war” man, I might have felt the justice of my punishment. But 
if Imperialism means “Shout when we say ‘Shout, or be 
bludgeoned,” while the police smile approval, Imperialism surely 
is not the great ideal some of us believe it tobe. Your “ Mafeking 
Mind” article might have been much stronger without being 
more than a well-deserved rebuke to a section of the community 
which had evidently lost its head and made London hideous with 


yells and ’Arryisms. We Be 
Sutton. 
A WIRE 
POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
Handed in at SW. District Received here [11 Bouverie Street, 
at 10.5 A.M. May 31] @¢ 10.42 A.M. 


TO Ediler. The Oull fe, 10G Feel Sheel. 


Sretorra filo paullen Pout 1a 


[You may rejoice. The news warrants it. But no news will 
come from the front which warrants the handing over of our public 
thoroughfares to drunken roarers, whose idea of rejoicing seemed 
to be to assault unoffending citizens, insult respectable women, 
and make every sidewalk the scene of a disorderly scrimmage. 
This, to our mind, is not rejoicing: it is sheer rowdiness, as un- 
called for as it is un-English. Moreover, it serves the turn of the 
Anglophobe and the man who hates reform. It tends to show the 
one that we are aggressive even in our own thoroughfares, and it 
ives the other the means of imperilling those measures of re- 
Construction for which the business of Empire calls. Patriotism, 
happily, does not lie in the bashing in of other people’s hats and 
heads.—Ep. } 
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THE SOLDIER AND SELF-ADVERTISEMENT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Sir John Colomb has brought before the House of Commons 
the claims of Colonel Plumer to ‘‘ public recognition,” and some 
of the papers are following his lead, and plead that poor Colonel 
Plumer had no newspaper reporters with him to record his every 
joke and smile. Now, sir, the business of a soldier is not self- 
advertisement, though one glaring instance might be noted in 
England just now to the contrary ; and military rewards are not 
given by “ The Man in the Street,” thank goodness! The Com- 
mander-in-Chief is quite capable of getting at the facts much 
better than a mere newspaper reporter. The reports may make 
good copy for the Press, but do not tend to make good officers. 
Society ladies may make a reputation (for what it is worth), but 
we do not want the officers in our army to look to the Press or to 
fine ladies as a means of getting promotion. We all know from 
what news has come through that Colonel Plumer has done his 
level best for Mafeking and his old schoolfellow without having 
been told soin gushing dithyrambs. Uneven justice is done to the 
rest of the service if you place one spot only under the microscope ; 
the general in command does not make up his despatches from 
newspaper reports, and one hopes that the authorities who make 
the selection for rewards are not influenced, except adversely, by 
what they see in the Press. MILES, 

May 28. 


[We cordially agree, and so we believe would Colonel Plumer. 
But what can one expect when a general stands on his legs after 
his—shall we say?—hundredth banquet and declares to all the 
world that “ British soldiers look for their highest rewards in the 
approval of the great civil community of this country”? Lord 
Wolseley might surely place this inspired apothegm in the next 
edition of his “ Soldier’s Pocket-Book” as the text for a chapter 
on “The Road to Glory ; or the Hero’s Pregress.”—ED ] 


THE TREATMENT OF THE REBELS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


“ Cavalry Officer” (Kimberley) is indeed right. “Rhodes has 
done an awful lot for us when things were tight, far more, and 
more promptly, than our Government.” But I venture to think 
that he is mistaken where he says: “ Mete out heavy retribution 
to the Dutch after the war, and confiscate their farms.” There 
is far too much racial feeling as it is in South Africa. Indeed, it 
is the curse and bane of the country. Anything that tends to 
increase that ill-will is fatal to the welfare of the country. The 
only chance for the future of South Africa is to endeavour to ex- 
tinguish that ill-will, fostered by interested and ignorant people. 
Let us be very firm, but kind. We must not judge the Dutch by 
the ill-will now prevailing, which is largely caused by this pitiless 
war. Though greatly in the wrong, very great excuses should be 
made, should they not ? for a very ignorant people, terribly misled 
by their rulers. D. Z. BEAUMONT. 

Crystal Palace. 


‘“*IRISH REBELS” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Johannesburg and Pretoria are surrendered. In the “round- 
up” there is one point which should not be overlooked. During 
the war, and especially latterly, from all accounts, the destructive 
elements in the Boer forces have been chiefly centred around the 
“rebel Irish” and “foreign legions.” If it were only in honour 
to, and out of respect for, the gallant Irish soldiers of our Queen, 
the separation of the two in the public mind cannot be too marked. 
Are these Irish rebels to be treated as honourable ordinary 
prisoners of war? A FRIEND OF IRELAND. 

May 31. 


- HOTEL ALBEMARLE 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
FACING ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 
NEAR WAR OFFICE. 


REDECQRATED THROUGHOUT. 
HOTEL DE LUXE—CUISINE SOIGNEE. 


Telegrams—Hotel Albemarle, London. 
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THE CURATE, HIS STIPEND 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


While agreeing in the main with the references made to the 
Queen Victoria Clergy Fund in your note of last week, the 
suggestion that £150 a year, in so far from being a living wage, is 
a “miserable pittance” “for a cultured gentleman” appears to 
me to be rather quaint. I am far from believing that all curates 
are actually in receipt of such an income, but that those who do 
receive it regard it as “‘a mere pittance” I very much doubt. I 
have in my mind’s eye several curates whose stipends are 
certainly not more than £150, and who yet manage to pay their 
way and to go about their avocation without groans. 

It would be interesting to know what sum per annum the 
writer of your Note would consider sufficient to the needs of the 
truly cultured and gentlemanly curate. I have always understood 
that a living wage was a wage upon which a man might live, 
without denying himself the common necessities and (say) some 
of the minor luxuries of life. Many a young doctor, many a 
young barrister, and quite a number of young journalists think 
the world is going fairly with them when they manage to make a 
clear £150 in the course of a year, and these men, as a rule, are 
purely commercial persons. Why £150 should be a miserable 
pittance for a man who is ostensibly the disciple of One who said 
“take all thou hast and give it to the poor” rather baffles me. 
Perhaps some suffering £150 a year cleric will favour us with a 
line on the ethic of the subject. LIVING WAGE. 

Notting Hill. 


RUNNING MILK INTO SEWERS 
Zo the Editor of THE OvuTLooK 


We are so anxious to find the whereabouts of the place where 
milk is “run into the sewers” as not being required (vide your 
paper of May 19). We should find it so valuable in our work, 
many poor wretched mothers with young children just needing 
this food. A reply would greatly favour. Yours obediently, 

London Medical Mission, CHAS. OAKEY, Secretary. 
St. Giles, W.C. 


[During spring and early summer London is over-supplied 
with milk, and it is necessary to get rid of the surplus. Much is 
run into sewers, but as it is then in a more or less advanced 
state of decomposition, we hesitate to recommend it for hospital 
purposes, though the East End Jews buy churns of it and makea 
peculiar cheese they are fond of. A learned judge ironically said 


of it the other day, “The filthier the milk the better the cheese.”— 
ED.] 


THE CABLES: THE COMPANIES AND THE 
EMPIRE 
To the Editor of THE OvTLoox 


It never rains but it pours. The deplorable apathy of the 
public on the subject of cable communication has been broken, and 
we have had a debate in the House of Commons and two lectures 
on this important question within a few days. 

At the Society of Arts on Monday Sir Edward Sassoon ably 
developed and strengthened the case he had put forward in his 
speech in the House for a full inquiry as opposed to the mere 
departmental one, which is another name for shelving the matter. 
Sir Henry Fowler, in a statesmanlike speech, drove home the 
case for a thorough inquiry, and evidently expressed the all but 
unanimous sense of the audience. The spokesman of the com- 
panies dilated at such length on the inexpediency and impossibility 
of doing anything without the companies that time had to be 
called, and there was a general sigh of relief. Subsequent 
speakers promptly nailed these special pleadings to the counter, 
and an Indian Government official, or ex-official, uttered some 
weighty words of warning to the companies as to their treatment 
of our great dependency. 

On the same day Lieutenant Bellairs, R.N., read a paper on 
“ Routes of Submarine Cables” at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. The lecturer’s point of view may be judged from the fact that 
he arrived at the following conclusions : “ The all-British Pacific 
Cable scheme, following, as it did, an artificial route, suffered from 
strategical and commercial disadvantages. The risk in time of 
war to an all-British cable was greater than to a cable following a 
natural route to friendly neutral territory. The cable by natural 
route was always the cheapest to lay and maintain, while opening 
up the largest market for commerce. That was the true commer- 
cial view and the highest Imperial view. In that manner they 
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would increase the power of the British Empire in peace and war 
far more than by following the plausible cry for all-British cables, 
Moreover, the Eastern Telegraph Companies had supplied us with 
a system of cable communications which was invaluable from a 
strategical as well as from a commercial point of view.” 

Time was when a smattering of his subject was thought to be 
rather becoming in a lecturer ; but we have changed all that. One 
wonders how the gallant officer has become a teacher in Israel, 
“A sailor should never be shy,” and the af/omé with which he put 
forward such a series of preposterous fallacies justifies the aphorism, 
The distinction which the lecturer sought to establish between 
natural and artificial routes is altogether fanciful and misleading, 
The Pacific Cable route, which is intended for strategical and 
commercial purposes, is perfectly natural and well chosen. Or if 
it is to be condemned owing to the small amount of traffic to be 
picked up at intermediate stations, what is to be said for the Cape- 
to-Australia route which the companies prefer for obvious reasons? 
As to the advantages of stations in a friendly neutral State, 
France—where the companies have important stations at Mar- 
seilles, Bona, and Saigon—is friendly, technically friendly, and 
neutral to-day ; does the gallant officer guarantee that she will be 
friendly and neutral to-morrow ? 

As to the Eastern group’s cables being strategically in- 
valuable, the merest glance at a map will dispose of such an absurd 
contention. Strategically they area delusion and a snare ; nor has 
it ever been urged before, that regard was paid to any strategic 
consideration in selecting the routes, with the exception of one 
or two insignificant cables hardly worth mentioning. Obviously 
the Eastern and Eastern Extension cables form a commercial 
system pure and simple. Its entanglements in the Mediterranean 
leave nothing to be said from any other imaginable point of 
view. 

The fact that such erroneous opinions on an all-important 
subject are not only advanced in all honesty and supported with 
much ability, but meet with the cordial approval of such public 
men as Sir John Colomb and Sir G. S. Clarke, proves the necessity 
for a thoroughgoing inquiry on the lines laid down by Sir Henry 
Fowler, for, in his opinion, “there are many weak spots and pos- 
sible dangers against which we should guard.” On the other 
hand, an optimist who, in the present troubled state of the world, 
finds that everything is for the best in the best of all possible 
telegraphic systems is rather to be envied for his hopefulness than 
followed for his prudence. SENEX. 


“BOOKS WANTED” 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


I am always interested in an advertisement which appears in 
your paper each week :— 


* BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED.  Scrope’s 
‘Salmon Fishing,’ 1843; ‘ Hawbuck Grange,’ 1847 ; ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ 3 vols., 1869 ; ‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,’ 2 vols., 1841; 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 1866 ; ‘ Pauline: a Fragment,’ 1833; 
Jackson’s ‘ Old Paris,’ 2 vols., 1878 ; ‘Waverley, 3 vols., 1814, 
First Edition ; ‘Desperate Remedies,’ 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt’s 
‘Battle of Marathon: a Poem,’ 1820; ‘Bells and Pome- 
granates,” 1841 ; Jesse’s ‘ Richard III.,’ 1862 ; ‘ New Arabian 
Nights, 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s ‘French Revolution, 4 
vols., 1867 , ‘ Badminton Hunting, large paper, 1885. Kare 
Books Supplied. Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM.” 


I see the advertiser offers 25s. for each of the books noted. 
Will you let me point out—and this you can verify from any book- 
seller of repute—that Scrope’s “Salmon Fishing” is worth £9 or 
£10; “Hawbuck Grange,” £4 or £5; the “Waverley” is ex- 
tremely rare ; and the “Battle of Marathon” is worth probably 
£50 or £60, and “ Badminton Hunting” about £20. 

Kingston-on-Thames : May 28. CONSTANT READER. 


[In “ Book-prices Current” for 1899 we find these prices noted 
for some of the above named: Scrope’s “Salmon Fishing,” 
£3 15s.; “Comic Tales,” £1 10s. ; “Bells and Pomegranates,” 
£7 55.3 Jesse’s “ Richard III.,” £7; “Arabian Nights,” £1 125. 5 
“ Badminton Hunting,” £26 10s. We gather from a letter which 
Mr. Baker is good enough to send us, that his view is that no 
bookseller can afford to offer the top prices fetched at auction by 
rare books under competition. His advertisements have, he says 
—and we can well believe it—proved most useful to many people, 
giving them an opportunity of selling, at what they at least con- 
sider good prices, books which, if sold at a country sale, would 
probably not fetch more than a few pence per bundle.—ED.] 
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THE ELDERS ON MR. BARRIE 


«| SEE by the papers,” said Sanders, “ that Barrie thought better 
o’ standin’ for Parliament.” 

«“ What an’ a Barrie is that ?” asked Peter. 

“Tuts, ye ken fine: the ‘ Little Minister’ man.” 

“Qh, the writer body? Mercy me; I saw naething o’t. D’ye 
mean to tell me he’s come on sae quick as to think himsel’ fit for 
Parliament ?” 

“Faith an’ he has indeed ; an’ what for no, Peter?” 

“ Weel, Sanders, ye may spier, I suppose ; but when we were 
young Parliament was composed o’ folk o’ substance an’ standin’. 
Is na that sae, Rob?” 

“Aye, it's true. Naebody below a merchant could get in 
when we were young; an’ even merchants had a sair fecht to 
warstle through.” 

“ The times are gettin’ lichter if writers can joke themsel’s into 
Parliament.” 

“ Gude save us that our legislation doesna end in tit-bits, an’ 
our laws be naething but answers to correspondents.” 

“Deed, that time’s close upon’s. Nowadays a man’s biography 
is made up 0’ a wheen o’ anecdotes, the size o’s boots, what he ate 
an’ drank, an’ as mony funny lies about ither folk as the author 
can invent or steal.” 

“That’s the fac’. Instruction is fast goin’ doon afore amuse- 
ment ; truth is disappearin’ afore what my dochter’s laddie calls 
the ‘wheeze,’ and the warld’s just a loud ‘ he-he.’” 

“Ay, an’ it’s sad to see the change in this auld country. 
Scotland the day is naething but fitba’ and funny papers.” 

“ An’ to crown a’, here’s the Free Kirk an’ the United Presby- 
terians goin’ to unite! The ancient landmarks o’ society are 
crumblin’ awa’.” 

“It’s terrible. 
warst o’t.” 

“Tuts,” said Sanders, “wi? your molygrantin’, What's you 
twa haverin’ about? What’s wrang wi’ the warld an’ its amuse- 
ments? Robbie Burns had plenty o’ fun in him.” 

“Losh keep me, Sanders,” said Peter, “surely you’re no com- 
parin’ Barrie and Robbie Burns?” 

“What forno? They’re the same in one sense: they’re baith 
writers. After a’, Robbie was a wastrel, a rover, an’ a neer-do- 
weel. Barrie’s douce, respectable, an’—an’—an successfu’.” 

“Mercy on me, Sanders. Robbie Burns; wrote things out o’s 
ain head ; Barrie’s things cam’ out o’ ither folks’ heads. Robbie 
was a man o’ strong common sense; he never tried to get into 
Parliament.” 

“Think o’ his sangs,” said Rob, flourishing his glass ; “** Gie me 
acannie hour at e’en. My arms about—-’” 

“Whisht, Rob, ye auld fule,” said Sanders ; “that’s no the 
subjec’. I want token what Peter means by ‘ ither folks’ heads.’ ” 

“ Weel, in explanation o’ that I’ll just tell ye what happened 
the last time I was in Kirriemuir, a year or twa back when a 
London was bletherin’ about a book called ‘ A Windie in Thrums, 
or maybe it was ‘Auld Licht Idylls,’ though when we were bairns 
the word was spelled /do/s.” 

“Man Peter, that’s no the same thing,” said Sanders. “ Jdy//s 
doesna mean false gods. It’s as if ye said /d/ings ; a kin’ o’ thing 
ye write when you’re ower lazy to work.” 

“Weel, weel ; I’ll no dispute. I was telled it meaned /do/s ; 
an’ at ony rate it turned out a fine golden calf for Barrie. But 
about Kirriemuir: I foregathered there wi’ an auld man. We fell 
into a crack, and frae acrack into a dram. An’ he telled me a’ 
about the auld toon o’ Kirriemuir an’ its folk. Sae, I spiered 
about the distinguished men that had come out o’t, for I’d never 
heard o’ onybody o’ consequence belongin’ to Kirriemuir. I set 
that doon to my ignorance, for of course there’s nae place in 
Scotland but owns at least one famous character. But after near 
breakin’ my brains to min’ o’ somebody, I spiered at him: ‘Wha 
was the greatest man cam’ oot o’ Kirriemuir?’ An’ says he: 
‘Weel, I’m thinkin’ maybe 7 the maist distinguished native o’ 
the place.’ Ye may guess how sair astonished I was at that 
answer,” 

“What like was he, Peter?” 

“Weel, he might be one thing, or he might be anither, but ke 
was undoubtedly fond o’ a dram an’ he had nae tobacco o’s ain, 
Sae I thought he might be ane o’ thae geniuses that writes poetry 
when they’re young, an’ gangs to the dogs when they’re auld. 
Syne, I considered that, though a man’s ain statement to the effec’ 
is nae proof o’ his greatness, it’s an awfu’ kind o’ lie to tell. An’ I 
refleckit too that he might be the greatest man o’ Kirriemuir 
without me or the rest o’ the warld hearin’ o’ him. I concluded 
syne, he was either daft or distinguished, an’ maybe baith. Sae, I 

Said, says I, ‘ I’m pleased to ken ye.’ 


But Gude be thankit we'll no live to see the 
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“¢ Ay,’ says he, ‘an’ ye’ll be wonderin’ at my statement ?’” 

“Of course I was wonderin’, but I wasna for sayin’ sae, nor 
for leein’ to the contrary ; sae I took a mouthfu’ an’ said naething. 

“« Yes,’ says he, “it’s true ; at this moment I am the greatest 
man in Kirriemuir, an’ he glowered at me like a trauchled -ghaist. 
I took anither mouthfu’, though my silence was gettin’ expensive, 
an’ sat tight. ‘An’, d’ye ken why?’ says he. 

“¢ Weel,’ 1 answers—forced to ’t—‘ I’m no doubtin’ your word, 
freend ; but you'll excuse my ignorance, for I dinna come often to 
Kirriemuir, an’ I belong to a toon that’s no very curious about the 
rest o’ the warld.’ 

“¢Then I'll tell ye,’ says he; an’, thinks I, he’s started, an’ 
my glass will last out the story ; but I was doubtful o’ his. 

Yes,’ says he, wi’ a lang soup at the glass, glowerin’ keener 
than ever at me; ‘I’m 4A Windie in Thrums, an’ ’m Auld Licht 
Tdylls \? 

“T had nae doubt by this time that the man was fair daft, an 
I was for goin’ ; for it’s a manifest impossibility for onybody to be 
a windie an’ an idyll at the same time, or even separately. But 
he stoppit me. ‘ D’ye ken a man called Barrie?’ says he. 

“* Weel,’ says I ; ‘there’s a sma’ farmer——’ 

“¢Na, na,’ says he; ‘this ane’s a writer, a famous writer, a 
rich author. He’s in London; he wears London claes ; he dines 
an’ carries a silk umbrella, an’ some say has an income o’ a pound 
a day. That’s maybe an exaggeration ; but he’s drawin’ a deal 
o’ money frae thae books, “A Windie in Thrums” and “ Auld 
Licht Idylls,” an’ I tell ye again 7’m that wade an’ thae zdylls? 
His glass was toom, an’ he lookit mair like a ghaist, an’ mair 
trauchled than ever. Sae I got him anither half; an’ says I: 
‘Freend, if it’s a riddle, an’ ye will be a wzndze, or a ‘hrum, or an 
Auld Licht, Vil guess yeareason. But I never heard o’ a dram- 
drinkin’ #do/ afore now.’ 

“Ves, says he, never heedin’ ; ‘it’s me that should be rich 
an’ petted an’ happy. For, see here, a’ the stories in thae books 
are mine, says he; ‘they’re mzne/ An’ this youngster Barrie 
just wrote them doon an’ made a book o’ them. Little did I think, 
when he wad come alang an’ lead me on to speakin’ o’ folk an’ 
things that I’d met, seen, or heard o’, that he was busy writin’ it 
a’ doon to put in a book an’ turn it into money. Little did I think 
I had sic golden treasures i’ my brain, that I was a great writer, 
an’ didna ken ’t, that a’ thae stories an’ facs was Jeeterature. 
What was I to ken 0’ /eeterature? NHow’s a man like me to ken 
he’s great unless he has a freen’ to tell him? An’ to think that 
this smatchet should come an’ pump me dry, an’ for just the 
trouble o’ writin’ it doon, mak’ a’ that money oot o’t! What think 
ye o’ that?’ 

“Weel, freend, says I, ‘it’s a hard case; an’ my advice is 
that ye mak’ a collection o’ stories o’ your ain.’ 

“<« But I’ve telled them a’ to Barrie!’ 

“¢ Weel, just mak’ up ither stories, for I suppose they werena 
a’ true ?’ 

“* But they weve a’ true, just as I got them.’ 

“«QOh; ye got them? Sae they werena yours?’ 

“¢] was the only man that kenned them and telled them ; 
they were mine ; an’ he stealed them an’ made money o’ them.’ 

““¢T think ye had best write to the papers,’ says I. 

“¢ But I canna write !’ says he. 

“* You could drink anither dram?’ says I. An’ I left him at 
it, shakin’ his head, an’ greetin’.” 

“ Weel,” said Rob, “I suppose that is the way literature is 
made ; excep’ maybe Burns’s sangs: ‘ / kissed her owre an’ owre 
again, Amang as 

“Whisht, Rob ; there’s the toon-clock chappin’ eleven.” 

‘“ That’s maybe no leeterature, but it’s true.” 

“ T think,” said Sanders, “ that the lasses in Burns’s sangs had 
as good a claim against him as the auld man in Kirriemuir had 
on Barrie.” 





NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursday. 


THE editor and bibliographer who takes his work seriously bears 
a “load Atlantean.” Mr. Churton Collins, who is responsible for 
Messrs. Methuen’s edition of Zhe Early Poems of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson (1), has done his work with immense care, and adorned 
it with vast erudition. To follow a poet like Tennyson through all 
his editions was a most formidable task, but productive of interest- 
ing results, When, for instance, Tennyson altered the line, 


‘One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat” 


to 
“ The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat,” 
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he made the difference which, as Mr. Collins says, ‘measured the 
whole distance between mediocrity and excellence.” Such com- 
parisons show that genius is not always at the beck and call of its 
master, but that it is apt to come in late. “The Poet” Mr. Collins 
holds to contain “the first grand note struck by Tennyson.” In 
a footnote he observes that “the hate of hate, the scorn cf 
scorn,” mentioned in the first verse, is no doubt an expression for 
the quintessence of hate and of scorn. I would therefore refer him 
to p. 71 of “The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll.” Lewis 
Carroll there says that he questioned Tennyson on this line, where- 
upon the poet said that “he was quite willing it should bear any 
meaning the words would fairly bear ; to the best of his recollec- 
tion his meaning when he wrote it was ‘the hate of the quality 
hate, &c.,’ but he thought the meaning of ‘the quintessence of 
hatred finer.” If Mr. Churton Collins has a fault, I should say it 
lies in underrating the appreciativeness of the average reader, who 
really does not require to be told in a footnote that the line in 
‘‘ The Eagle,” 


“ The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls” 


is “most magically descriptive.” This footnote reminds me of the 
irritation I felt some years ago at a particular point in an other- 
wise very enjoyable University Extension Lecture on Browning by 
Mr. Collins. He read Guido’s transcendent appeal thus :— 


“ Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God. .. . 
[and now a very fine line.] 


Pompilia, will you let them murder me?” 


But to return to the volume in hand. Of all Tennyson’s melodies 
“ The Lady of Shalott” is perhaps that which most immediately 
takes the ear. The version of 1833 of this poem widely differs from 
the text of 1842. Instead of the simple and touching lines :— 


“ But Lancelot mused a little space. 
He said, ‘ She has a lovely face ; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott,’” 


we have these words written on a parchment lying on her 
breast :— 
“ The web was woven curiously, 
The charm is broken utterly, 
Draw near and fear not—this is T, 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


Tennyson was very clever at paraphrasing lines from the classics 
in his poems, and Mr. Collins points out that, separated only by 
a line in “(Enone,” we have a translation of a line in Callima- 
chus and of another in Theocritus, Mr. Collins’ introduction 
contains, I should add, a whole-hearted eulogy of the poet. “An 
artist more fastidious than Tennyson never existed,” he says. 
“‘Since Shakespeare,” he adds, “no English poet has been so 
essentially patriotic.” Itis well that he did not write zndustrious/y ! 
For the rest our intellectual debt to Tennyson is, says Mr. Collins, 
“incalculable.” From a man of Mr. Collins’ prodigious memory 
and faculty for collating resemblances this is remarkable testi- 
mony. 

What sort of person is a spoiled French boy? Judging by 
Gyp’s specimen dialogues, “petit Bob” is very much like a spoiled 
English boy. He torments his hapless tutor with incessant ques- 
tions. He passes criticisms on strangers in their hearing ; and 
he has a sincere affection for his mother. The chief difference 
between him and his English contemporaries is his precocious 
interest in the daughters of Eve. “ Petit Bob” passed in 1899 
into its 47th edition, so it isno wonder that an English publisher was 
tempted to issue a translation. Hence Litt/e Bob (2), a creditable 
version by Miss Alys Hallard. I say “creditable” because Miss 
Hallard shows independence just at the place where an inferior 
translator would show slavishness. To give an instance: The 
abbé (Bob’s tutor) rebukes the child for ignoring the //aison of the 
Zin “ fait” when saying ‘‘¢a fait un bruit.” Obviously the rebuke 
would be unintelligible in English as the rule of the /iaison does not 
exist in our tongue. Therefore Miss Hallard boldly substitutes 
for the text the remark, “ Bob, will you try to speak properly ? 
You cannot use words in the singular and plural indiscriminately.” 

How like a child animated by the Imp of the Perverse is this : 
Bob is telling a story to Fred, “ who is livid with horror” ;— 


Bor. Then they heard a fearful cry —— 

FRED (frotesting). O no! please ; it frightens me so. 

Bos. But you wanted a story, and so I’m telling you one. 
FRED. Yes; but I wanted a funny story, and not a frighten- 
ing one. I don’t like that sort, and you know I don’t. 
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Bos. More’s the pity, then, because I’ve begun the 
frightening one ; so I shall finish it now. 

FRED (stopping his ears). No. 1 sha’n’t listen. 

Bos (yelling at the top of his voice). Then they heard a 
fearful cry—— 


On another occasion we find Bob rounding on a visitor who, in 
answer to a question, has replied that he is without a profession, 
“ There are plenty of men,” says the latter, “who don’t have any 
business or profession. . . . Take your uncle, for instance. Does 
he do anything?” “Oh! yes,” says Bob. “Why, what does he 
do?” asks the surprised visitor. “He goes to the club,” says 
Bob. There is a pathetic touch when this enfant terridle—too old 
for eight, by the way—suggests to his mother various ways in 
which her appearance might be improved. At the end Mamma 
says, “* Well, anyhow, my little man, when people get white hair 
the best thing they can do is to let it stay white.” The book, in 
fine, is an epitome of the inconsequence, the charm, the im- 
pertinence, the shrewdness, and tiresomeness of children, 

Bob was a most intractable pupil, but he could read, and 
indeed found his way to the “locked bookcase.” It is certain 
that we are a long way from the unlettered age when secular 
courts were incompetent to try a man for a criminal offence, if he 
could read, and when a prisoner sentenced to death might be 
released, after a trumpery branding, if the “ordinary” in the 
Bishop’s Court, on testing him, said “ Legit ut clericus” (“He 
reads like a clerk”). It would be wrong, however, to sneer at the 
immense respect shown for reading in the reign of Edward I, 
For, after all, the art of writing, upon which depends the inter- 
pretative art of reading, is perhaps the most wonderful of human 
inventions. All minor systems of mnemonics fade before the 
system whereby in our language combinations of twenty-six 
symbols suffice to memorise mechanically the greater part of 
human knowledge and fancy for countless human beings. This 
thought naturally springs to me on reading Mr. Edward Clodd’s 
Story of the Alphabet (3), a little book, but a weighty one. “The 
pictograph is the parent of the alphabet,” says Mr. Clodd, and so 
I am prepared to derive, with the Chinese, the idea of “song” 
from a picture of a bird with a detached ear by the side of it. We 
get back to this sort of thing in the abuses set by the penny 
periodicals of to-day. Cuneiform writing was in use in Palestine 
1500 years before Christ. Mr. Clodd observes that 250 alphabets 
“have come into being since prehistoric man scratched his rude 
pictographs on the faces of cliffs.” Of these alphabets some fifty 
have survived, “and of these about half are found in India.” 
Now, of course, the Roman alphabet is that of the majority of 
educated mankind. The alphabet of music, be it remarked, does 
not fall within Mr. Clodd’s range of discussion, but it would 
furnish materials for another very interesting little book. 

Think not that I descend into frivolity when I turn to Lieut.- 
Colonel Needham’s Croguet (4). The game across which in- 
numerable curates are known to have been led into matrimony is 
entitled to every respect. ‘“ Cycles,” says the gallant writer, “are 
not to be tolerated on a croquet lawn, I don’t think I have ever 
felt more annoyed than when a charming lady practised figures of 
eight among the hoops while I was in possession of a break.” 
The Colonel decisively says that “one-handed play is altogether 
‘taboo’” and “play between the knees is not only ungainly but 
requires great strength of wrist for long strokes, and is practically 
impossible with skirts.” The handbook, with its diagrams, is 
useful, and I should say adequate ; but why are gold medallists 
C. E. Willis and W. W. Bruce represented as blackamoors ? 

W. H. 


(:) ‘The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” Edited by John Churton 


Collins. London: Methuen. 6s. 

(2) “Little Bob.” By Gyp. From the French by Alys Hallard. London: 
Heinemann. 2s. 67. net. (The Pioneer Series.) 

(3) “* The Story of the Alphabet.” By Edward Clodd, With ninety Illustrations. 
London: Newnes. 15. 

(4) “‘ Croquet.” By Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Henry C. Needham. With Illustrations 
by the Author. London: Bell & Sons. 1s, (The All-England Series.) 


REVIEWS 
A NORTHERN AUDUBON 


“ Among the Birds in Northern Shires.” By C. Dixon. London 
Blackie. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. DIxONn has very nearly succeeded in writing his latest volume 
without lapsing into poetry. But the kingfisher has proved too 
much for him, and “ halcyon” appears in three distinct quotations. 
Abundant legend has clustered round this singular and most 
beautiful frequenter of our streams. It has been described by an 
old writer (not quoted by Mr. Dixon) as possessing “the beautiful 
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plumage of the peacock, the delicate shadings of the humming- 
bird, the short legs of the swallow, and the bill of the crane.” As 
a matter of fact, Alcedo has not such varied affinities as this 
sentence might tend to suggest. It belongs to a very definite 
group of birds, often called Picarian, to which another occasionally 
English bird, the hoopoe, also belongs. Mr. Dixon repeats the 
curious legend which accounts for the brilliant colours of the king- 
fisher. “ When the kingfisher was liberated from the Ark,” he 
writes, “it was a plain, grey-plumaged bird ; but, flying towards 
the sun, it became of the same hue as the sky on its upper parts, 
while its lower parts were scorched by the solar rays to the chest- 
nut tint they now are.” We may well ask with Mr. Dixon why 
it is that the kingfisher has amassed so much in the way of legend 
and superstition. 

Another bird which has accumulated superstition is the goat- 
sucker. It is a curious fact that the name of this bird is the 
same in Latin and Greek besides in many modern languages. 
Probably, however, we have to do merely with a translation in 
some cases ; for the vernacular names of Caprimulgus are nume- 
rous, and many of them have no relation to, it is supposed, 
partiality for the udders of goats and cows, One curious vernacu- 
lar name which occurs in Milton’s “Il Penseroso” is not mentioned 
by Mr. Dixon ; this is “night raven,” a term that seems un- 
doubtedly to apply to this bird, since no less a person than the 
anatomist John Hunter has made use of it in describing the 
internal structure of the goatsucker. Mr. Dixon has justly called 
attention to the singular likeness which the goatsucker shows in 
some particulars to the owls. Like those birds of ill omen, it is 
nocturnal or at least crepuscular, and has a soft and greyish: brown 
plumage. Some persons have held that here we have an example 
of that widely spread phenomenon in the animal world known as 
mimicry ; that for some reason or other the nightjar has acquired 
the look of an owl. But it is not clear that the goatsucker has 
any foes save the universal foe of the winged race,man. More 
probably there is something in the view that the likeness is a mark 
of true affinity ; for the owls which were for a long time considered 
to be near relatives of the diurnal birds of prey are now generally 
held to have nothing to do with those rapacious fowls, but come 
nearer in the system to the subject of the present remarks. 

Mr. Dixon has many hard words for the vicious bird-catcher. 
He might have attacked with equal vigour the wealthy collector, 
who is responsible for an enormous amount of damage to the 
avifauna of this country. High prices will procure specimens, 
and will corrupt many otherwise well-intentioned observers of 
birds. The bullfinch, thinks the author, is-decreasing in numbers 
on account of the prolonged depredations of the “rascally bird- 
catcher” ; no doubt this will be the case with other birds also. In 
spite of enactments the nefarious trade goes on. Of the goldfinch 
the writer has not much to say, except to reiterate that it is 
decreasing owing to the efforts of the bird-catcher. As a matter 
of fact, we are not quite convinced that this is the case. It is 
very remarkable as illustrating the effects of man upon faunas 
that his efforts have partly increased instead of, as one would think, 
decreased the numbers of this almost the most beautiful of British 
birds. The introduction of railways has been of distinct advantage 
to these birds, for railways mean cuttings and embankments. 
Cuttings and embankments mean plenty of thistles, and thistles 
are precisely the favourite food of the finch. We wish, by the way, 
that the author would not call the yellow-hammer of our boyhood 
the yellow-bunting. Unquestionably it is a bunting, but the first 
name is surely the one which is the best known. That name, by 
the way, is always spelt inaccurately. It should be yellow-ammer, 
and a well-known suburb derives its names from a meadow of 
ammers, The omnibus conductor, therefore, who invites the public 
to travel thither is perfectly correct in dropping the “ h,” 

Mr. Dixon’s book is illustrated by a number of process blocks 
by Mr. Charles Whymper, which are of excellent design, as the 
artist’s name will at once prove, and of equally good execution 
The volume with its pleasant chat will while away an hour of 
leisure most satisfactorily. 


ARMA VIRUMQUE 


“The Right to Bear Arms.” By “X.” London: Elliot Stock. 
45. 6d. 


HERE we have the Thackeray of heraldry, and we feel no surprise 
when we read that he is the subject of odium. But it is the odium 
of the martyr and reformer. Thackeray says somewhere that it is 
his chief delight to sink shafts in Society and come upon rich 
veins of snob-ore. “X” confines himself to the snob-ore of 
heraldry, and is ever ready to inform you that the crest you have 
engraved on everything, from your footman’s buttons to your 
Carriage, is a device to which you have no title. No doubt “X” 
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is perfectly correct in saying that a large number of people simply 
get a crest or coat of arms put upon their property by a trades- 
man, “ who chooses it himself over the counter out of a book of 
illustrations, all of which, by the way, already belong to other 
people.” The son, in course of time, inquires about them from his 
father. “The father probably shuffles . . . and vaguely.tells his 
son ‘it came to him from his father,’ or ‘he didn’t know much 
about it, but his people had used it,’ orsome other such gorgeous 
fairy tale, garnished to suit the taste.” 

The world has long waited for the definition of a “ gentleman.” 
The heraldic definition will be a severe jar to the susceptibilities of 
a good many claimants, and we sadly fear that “ X” is in for a 
further dose of odium. A gentleman is a person who has a proper 
title to coat-armour, and no other has a claim upon a name which 
is a title of rank as much as a peerage or a baronetcy. The usual 
application of the word to anyone whose education, profession, or 
perhaps whose income, raises him definitely above the level of 
ordinary trade or menial service, or even to a man of polite and 
refined manners and ideas, is, says “xX,” absolutely wrong. 
“ Gentility,” in the proper use of the term, is hereditary. We 
gather that “ X” has been criticised upon this point, in the Press 
and elsewhere. To anyone who knows anything at all about 
heraldry the question is beyond argument altogether. The com- 
mon use of the word “gentleman” is of course of far wider 
signification ; but strictly the connotation that “ X” lays down is 
perfectly correct. The origin of coat-armour is the Writ of 
Henry V. issued in 1418, calling upon all who claim to possess 
arms or coats of arms, “ exceptis illis qui nobiscum apud bellum 
de Agincourt arma portabant,” to clearly prove by whose gift the 
arms are held, the use of arms at Agincourt being itself a title to 
gentility. From that day to this the grant of arms has been a 
prerogative of the Crown and no one is entitled to bear arms 
except as such grantee, or as heir toa grantee. Failing hereditary 
title the only way is to obtain a grant of arms yourself. 

The main object of the book (which, by the way, is in its 
second edition) is to drag out of the limbo of obscurity the proper 
principles of the right to bear arms, and to set forth the main 
incidents of the science of heraldry. There are useful chapters 
upon Armorial Law in Scotland and in Ireland. American heraldry, 
says “X,” is beneath notice—apart, that is, from the armory 
of American scions of English gentle families. The preface to 
the book is remarkably well written, though “ X” does not like the 
contempt in which many people hold heraldry. His advice to 
such people is, however, sound and very much to the point—“ Do 
have the courage of your own opinions, and /eave arms and crests 
alone—use none—AND SEE THAT YOUR WIFE DOES THE SAME.” 
Petticoats are a power in the matter of Arms as well as in the 
Army. 


THE SAINTS 


“Saint Jerome.” By Father Largent. Translated by Hester 
Davenport. With a Preface by George Tyrrell, S.J. (Vol. X. 
of “ The Saints”). London: Duckworth. 3». 

“ A Garner of Saints.” By Allen Hinds. London: J. M. Dent. 
3S. 6d. 


FATHER TYRRELL makes his point in the opening sentence of 
his preface when he says that St. Jerome has never been the object 
of any very tender, intense, widespread devotion, and the coolness 
of mankind is explained in Father Largent’s brief biography. St. 
Jerome was an Zntéellectuel, frigid and passionate, who learned 
Hebrew (in the first instance) to subdue the flesh, and, though the 
faithful accept him on trust as one of the Church’s four great 
doctors, they have always felt hampered by the fact that his theory 
as to the uninspired character of the Deuterocanonical parts of 
the Old Testament was rejected by the Council of Trent. It 
would be a gross exaggeration to say that his authority was 
undermined, but it is certainly dimmed. Like Bossuet, St. Jerome 
is praised and admired, and, like Bossuet, he is more praised than 
read, more read than loved. Both lack the urbane amiability of 
St. Augustine and Fénelon. There is a touch of littleness in a 
saint who harped on the unkindness of an aunt and who was any- 
thing but gentle to his own sister. It is difficult to forget and 
forgive his persecution of St. John Chrysostom, his violence 
towards St. Augustine, his malicious caricatures of his old friend 
Rufinus ; and his polemics against Jovinian, Vigilantius, John of 
Jerusalem, and the disciples of Lucifer of Cagliari show that 
wherever he went he took with him a cross-grained, domineering 
nature. It is simple justice to say that Father Largent brings out 
the more human, lovable side of his grim hero. After all, there 
must have been a treasure of affection in the heart of the 
fierce old polemist who attracted the lifelong friendship of 
three such saintly women as Paula, Blesilla and Eustochium ; and 
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one scarcely knows whether to cry or laugh when, in the midst of his 
lamentation over Blesilla, the famous exegete pauses to record that 
her Greek was as faultless as her Latin, and that she mastered 
Hebrew with the miraculous speed of Origen. Multiply Sam 
Johnson’s powers a thousandfold, transfigure him from an 
average sensual man to a mighty saint, consider him as one of the 
most charming letter-writers in the world: and we have an 
approximate idea of St. Jerome. Father Largent has all the 
material for making out a good case, and his delightful book ranks 
as the best of the series to which it belongs. Miss Davenport 
supplies a bad example of the split infinitive on p. 61, but on the 
whole her version of the original, if not very distinguished, reads 
smoothly enough. 

With Father Largent’s biography we may mention Mr. Hinds’ 
“ Garner of Saints,” an interesting collection of the pious legends 
most frequently symbolised in art. Everybody knows that St. 
Sebastian figures as transfixed with arrows and that St. Apollonia 
is invariably represented with a pair of forceps holding a tooth. 
And the veriest tiro knows the names of Michael, Gabriel, and 
Raphael as archangels. But how many couid make up the list to 
seven with Uriel, Chamuel, Japhiel, and Zadkiel? A certain saint 
has for emblem a devil trying to blow out a candle, a second is 
given with a comb, a third with a saw, and the list of symbols 
includes a club, a halbert, a goldsmith’s hammer, a piece of 
artillery, a builder's rule, a kneeling ass, a falcon, and a horde of 
rats. The very elect will find in Mr. Hinds’ scholarly and un- 
pretentious little volume much curious and interesting matter. 
The illustrations are better in intention than result. 


THE NAKED NOVELIST 


“Nude Souls.” By Benjamin Swift. 


6s. 


Mr. BENJAMIN SWIFT calls his book “ Nude Souls” for purposes 
entirely unconnected with his story. “It is a tearing title,” Mr. 
Swift has said in his heart. “It will, in fact, fetch’em. Let us 
use it.” Mr. Le Gallienne, possibly, might have written up to 
such a title. Mr. Swift has not got it in him. Of souls, nude or 
otherwise, this latest production of his is barren. The people who 
inhabit here are soulless almost to a person. Even the odd couple 
on the credit side of the account scarcely possess soul enough to 
bait a mousetrap. Be it noted forthwith that this odd couple area 
young lord and a blind girl of the middle class. The young lord 
—he is called “the young lord” with an iteration that becomes 
very trying at times—the young lord may be counted a marvellous 
creation. On p. 2 you hear of him drinking “interminable cups,” and 
“riding only with grave risk at such a pace,” what time his mother 
“remained terror-struck till [his] return at nightfall or midnight, 
imagining some disastrous end at last to her poor boy’s follies.” 
On p 39 he proposes “to offer a yearly prize of ten pounds, .. . 
for the best essay contributed by a member of Porlock’s Bible- 
class on [the printer has it ‘or’] any subject Porlock suggested.” 
In the course of the next few pages he establishes a tremendous 
racing stable, rides “his mare” well nigh to death, calls in a 
doctor “not a veterinary,” and listens “delighted” to several 
pages about “the horse” and “horse-racing” which the doctor 
has evidently learned and conned by rote out of an encyclopzedia. 
Then, by way of a change, your young lord goes over to agnosti- 
cism, takes lessons in the philosophies, and absents himself from 
church ; also he falls in love with the blind girl, and weeps about 
it. And in the end he kills a man with a pistol, and rushes over a 
precipice with the blind girl clinging to his legs. As for the blind 


girl herself, she seems to have been modelled on Mr. Chirgwin’s 
celebrated “ Blind Boy” :— 


London : Heinemann. 


“ They love me, yes they love me, 
They love me because I’m blind.” 


When the young lord declares his passion to her, she says : 
“Oh, my lord, this is wrong of you! Lord Mompesson, I am 
blind !” “and,” adds Mr. Swift, “she groped wildly with her 
hands.” Again, when another man declares /zs passion to her, 
she “shrieks,” “Oh, how dreadful to be blind!” and when the 


other man suggests that she should “flee” with him she 
* exclaims,” “I am blind, blind !” 
The last chapter is a sort of orgie of shrieking : 
“ Harriet! gracious God!,.. Can it?... was it? O 
heaven! ... Rewbell !” 
“TI was blind—oh, I was blind!” she cried. “ Harold, I 


wish to die now !” 

He fled out, and his mother saw him rush to the gunnery, 
as the room was called in which the sporting guns and 
pistols and shot were kept. She tried to stop him as he 
went running past, shrieking, “ Where is he?” . 
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He heard Harriet crying, “Who is dead? . . . Who is it 
that’s dead, d’ye hear?” [this after killing his man] and the 
running hither and thither of the servants, and his mother 
calling, “ Where is he? Tell him to flee !” 


Mark that delicious touch about the “ gunnery ” 
next page : 
“ Harold, is it you?” shrieked Harriet... . “Oh, Harold, 
is it you !” cried Harriet, as she fell about his feet. 
“ Rise, Harriet, rise! I have no time. I must escape,” 
“Harold! Harold!” she said, clinging to him. “Oh, it 
was my blindness! ... If I had eyes.” ... 
“Oh, God!” cried Harold. “Rise, rise, I say! ,,, 
They are in chase of me. ... I shall take you back, out of 
danger. / must away. I have murdered a man, all for you!” 


: then take the 


If the truth must be told, this kind of thing simply makes one 
laugh. Mr. Swift, no doubt, believes it to be tragedy. It is the 
tragedy of the penny gaff, or, making allowance for “ Rise, rise, 
... 7 must away!” it is the tragedy of the late Barry Sullivan, 
Mr. Swift has elected to write fiction. It is wholly his own affair 
whether he chooses to write his fiction well or ill. But if he 
writes it in the manner of “ Nude Souls” he must not expect to be 
taken seriously. 


LITERATURE OF THE WAR 


“The Siege of Ladysmith.” 
Chapman & Hall. 35. 6d. 


By R. J. McHugh. London; 


THE chief distinction of Mr. McHugh’s narrative is the success 
with which he has divined what the reader is most curious about 
in so eventful a passage of war as a siege. The condition of the 
town and the feelings of the townspeople ; the temper and be- 
haviour of the military; the effects of shell-fire; the warlike 
incidents ; how horseflesh tastes ; and how life goes on—all these 
things are admirably conveyed by Mr. McHugh in clear and 
spirited language. Specially commendable is his account of 
General Hunter’s brilliant sortie and the capture and destruction 
of four Boer guns ; and not less so the description of the final assault 
onthe town. The author's skill in selecting typical events instead of 
piling up a mass of detail has much to do with the clear and 
animated picture presented of the long bombardment. Writing 
on December 11 he paints the whole situation in a sentence :— 
“ To us here, who are still in the middle of the struggle, there is 
one comforting knowledge, and that is that there are 10,000 me 
in Ladysmith who would start this instant on a ten times more 
hazardous enterprise [than the sortie!, not only with alacrity but 
with delight.”. Mr. McHugh criticises with some severity the lax 
management of the commissariat department in the early days. 
Large quantities of supplies disappeared unaccountably that after- 
wards would have saved life and suffering. The author visits his 
wrath on the military censor also; and remarks on the defective 
methods and arrangements of the hospital during the siege. His 
outspokenness on these points gives particular value to his praise ; 
and all through it is evident he has the highest faith in the British 
fighting man. On the whole we rank the book very highly among 
those which have dealt with the same subject. The matter of it 
appeared from time to time in the Da//y Telegraph, and has not 
been revised. As a picture it has probably benefited by the pre- 
servation of its spontaneity. 


“South Africa, Past and 
London : Smith, Elder. 


Present.” 
10S, 6d. 


By Violet R. Markham. 


Miss Markham in the historical part of her work covers ground 
which has already been well worked over. We can say with 
justice, however, that hers is one of the clearest and most 
pleasantly written that have come before us. Miss Markham is 
delightfully and convincingly dogmatic. Adopting the view which 
history forces on the unbiassed mind—that the present struggle 
was rendered inevitable in one form or another, now or later—the 
author marshals the proofs with admirable skill. Specially sug- 
gestive throughout are her observations on the question of the 
political relations of the black and white races, The problems 
that will call for solution when the war is over are indicated in a 
way that should quicken the reader's appreciation of their im- 
portance. Not a few of the difficulties will be those created by 
our uncertain and contradictory policies in the past of South 
Africa. ‘That also Miss Markham shows clearly, and altogether 
we recommend her book as a fair and able statement of the whole 
question. About 200 pages of it are occupied by an account of a 
journey through some of the principal parts of the area of the war. 
The personal note is pleasant, and the whole account agreeable. 
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Khaki.” By John Oakl Lond Chatto & | 
«A Gentleman in Khaki.” By John Oakley. London: Chatto & | 
Windus. IS. REDUCTION 


The author of this novel has worked in a love story with the 
events of Lord Roberts’ progress down to the occupation of Bloem- | 
fontein. The spy, the Boer, and the maiden are treated in a way 
that used to be the pattern for backwoods tales. There are thrilling 


moments of pistols held point-blank at heads, cold-blooded shoot- | 


ings and unexpected resuscitations, and a precipice scene at the 
end solves the tangle. 


Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn, General | 


Cronje and others, are introduced in person, and their speeches, | 


emotions, and actions rendered for us. The whole thing is 
therefore very actual. Whether it represents even fictional truth is 


a consideration that probably never entered the writer's head. 


“An Imperial Light Horseman.” London : 


Pearson. 6s. 


By Harold Blore. 


Mr. Blore declares himself a native of South Africa, and claims | 


to write what he knows and has seen. 
claims any attempt to set down historical fact. We are somewhat 
at a loss, between these two statements, to know how much of Mr. 
Blore’s novel is fiction and how much fact. But whether fiction or 
fact, we are bound to say that the best portions of the book—and 
it is well written—are surpassed in interest by the works of the 
war correspondents, recording fact only. There are so many real 
heroes to-day, that it seems superfluous to create imaginary ones, 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


In a letter to the Zzmes Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins puts the 
plea for the retention of provincial newspapers at the British 
Museum in a more or less novel way :— 


There is no disposition among authors (he says) to grumble 
at being obliged to supply their books to the Museum. 
That they are under this obligation does, however, seem to 
give them a right to especial consideration when such a 
question as this is under discussion. 


Quite so. But will the British Museum 
The fact is that the provincial newspaper has come to be regarded 
at the B. M. as a good deal of a nuisance, It is cumbrous, 
heavy, and back-breaking to handle. Persons who wish to con- 


At the same time he dis- | 


authorities see it? | 


sult it have a way of ordering four or five years’ issues at a time, | 
and the attendants groan in spirit when they see such a person | 


coming. Moreover, the question of space is a really serious one. 
To have to find room for an accession of three or four thousand 
unwieldy volumes every year is no small matter. 


On Thursday was published “ Boy,” by Miss Marie Corelli. 
“This story,” say the advertisements, “is the longest and most 
important by Miss Corelli published for over four years.” But we 
understood that “ the longest and most important” &c. was to be 
called “ The Master Christian.” 
has begged a courtesy ? 


In Paris they have just published “La Couronne d’Olivier 
Sauvage.” Do you recognise it? The second volume of the 
series—“ Les Sept Lampes del’Architecture”—reads more familiarly. 
At last it seems Ruskin is to be made known to French readers. 
Further it is pleasant to learn from Ze Zemps that 


“La traduction exacte et.élégante de M. Georges Elwall 
permet d’apprécier & leur haute valeur les mérites de original, 
et Ruskin, philosophe dans la ‘ Couronne d’Olivier Sauvage,’ 
non moins que Ruskin, esthéte dans les ‘Sept Lampes de 
lArchitecture, provoqueront assurément chez les lettrés 
d’enthousiastes admirations.” 


é “Too old at forty” is a bitter cry. And we gather from the 
New Daily that it is a cry by no means confined to clerks, shop- 
men, and persons who have been in the habit of living by pursuing 
mechanical avocations. Youth is considered your only wear, for 
example, in journalism, not to say in that curious walk of life the 
Stage. While we are not sure that we can sympathise with the 
New Daily in all its views as to “ righteousness, mercy and peace,” 
We are entirely with it in this matter of the injustice of cashiering 
4 man simply because he happens to have attained the years 
which bring the philosophic mind. At the same time, we are free 
to confess that we have never ourselves come across a case of a 
Competent man losing his employment because he was forty years 
of age. The New Daily, on the other hand, appears to have 
come across cases galore. But are the Editor of that journal and 


Can it be that Mr. Hall Caine | 


those associated with him sure that these cases would bear | 


[Continued on page 572. 
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investigation? It must not be forgotten that the bare fact of a 
male person having entered upon his forty-first year is not con- 
clusive proof of his worthiness ; and we have heard of wastrels 
and scallywags who lived to be sixty. Those of our readers who 
would like to go into the question may be glad to know that 
copies of the special conference number of the New Daily, which 
is practically a report of the year’s work of the “ Too Old at 
Forty” organisation, may be obtained gratis at either 151 Strand 
or the C. B. A. Office, Earlsfield, S.W. 


In the June Blackwood there is a rather fine ballad called ‘‘ The 
Ballad of Foulweather Jack” :— 


“ Many a frigate has he commanded 

In every storm that’s blown : 

He would fight with a squadron single-handed, 
But his luck is the devil’s own. 

He loses the wind, he misses the tide, 

He shaves the rocks, and his shots go wide ; 

The fate is curst and the future black 

That hangs o’er the head of Foulweather Jack.” 

Also :— 


“ Tf ever a man had the gift and the knack 
Of sheer disaster, ’tis Foulweather Jack.” 


Foulweather Jack was Admiral John Byron, grandfather of the 
poet. His unluckiness became a proverb in the navy, and one of 
his mishaps was celebrated in Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope.” 
Yet in the end he gave the French something to remember him 
by, and the Blackwood poet is consequently enabled to round off 
his ditty thus :— 


“The prisoners question in fear and wonder, 
‘ What fiend have we fought to-day ? 
We are burnt and splintered, and split in sunder, 
Who boasted him soon our prey. 
He grappled and boarded us, one to ten, 
But he and his crew are devils, not men.’ 


The wounded men in the cock-pit dim 
With feeble voices huzza for him : 
‘ The stars may fall and the skies may crack — 


ed 


But my luck is broken !’ says Foulweather Jack.” 


The author of this spirited ballad is Mr. M. C. Gillington. We 
shall look to hear of him again. 


Mr. Murray has just published a third volume of the new 
revised and enlarged edition of the works of Lord Byron. It 
contains the six metrical tales which were composed within the 
years 1812-16, the Hebrew melodies, and the minor poems of 
1809-1816. In his preface, the editor, Mr. Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge, endeavours to account for the remarkable vogue of Byron’s 
stories in verse at the time of their publication—a vogue, of course, 
which has, to all intents and purposes, passed away. 


“ However much the charm of novelty and the contagion of 
enthusiasm may have contributed to the success of the Turkish 
and other tales [says Mr. Coleridge], it is in the last degree 
improbable that our grandfathers were enamoured, not of a 
reality, but of an illusion born of ignorance or of vulgar 
bewilderment. They were carried away because they breathed 
the same atmosphere as the singer, and, undistracted by 
ethical, or grammatical, or metrical offences, they not only 
read these poems with avidity, but understood enough of 
what they read to be touched by their vitality, to realise their 
verisimilitude.” 


Here, no doubt, we have the fact. Yet what may be termed “the 
slump” in Byron would seem to require a little deeper explanation. 
Possibly had Byron been more of an artist and less of a profes- 
sional emotionalist, he might have lived. On the other hand, he 
would never have attained the phenomenal popularity which was 
his. 


The other day the /. J/. G. printed a letter on the subject of 
“ Ungrammatical English and Misquotations” in the newspapers, 
Our contemporary’s correspondent wound up his observations 
with the gratifying “ P.S.” :—“ Your paper contains fewer blunders 
than most.” By an unhappy oversight the letter was placed 
immediately beneath a notice of an operatic performance at Covent 
Garden, which concluded with the remark that the opera con- 
tinued its prosperous course ‘‘ with youth at the prow and beauty (!) 
at the helm.” Such is life! 
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Probably the oldest Imperial post in the world is Mr. A. Skene 
Smith, of Newfield, Johnstone, Scotland. Mr. Smith has lived 
under the British flag for eighty years. Till March last, however 
he appears to have refrained from striking the lyre. But . 
March last affairs in South Africa moved him—as they have moved 
many a worse versifier—to reach down his harp, and he proceeded 
to give us nine stanzas like the following :— 


“ Freedom ! Freedom! is our aim, 
Boer and Briton all the same ; 
Zulus and Basutos know 

Who will prove their friend, 
And in face of every foe, 
Will their rights defend. 


Honour to the gallant brave, 
Who their life-blood freely gave, 
Dared encounter deadly hail, 
And the death-roll swell ; 
Did their work, and did not fail, 
Victors when they fell.” 


By a singular coincidence we receive from a correspondent a 
verse written by a poet whom we should imagine to be the 
youngest in the world. His name is Thomas Willet, and his age 
is eight years and eight months. We append Master Willet’s 
effusion, and out of deference to his poetic sensibilities we have 
adopted his own peculiar orthography :— 


“ Mr. Krooger is a bore 
When he sees Genral Roberts, I am shure 
He will run away. 
All boys should sing 
Horray for Powell and Mafiking, 
God save the Queen.” 


That way, Master Willet, lies the laurel. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Eelles Lettres 


** PoEMS FOR Picrures,” by Ford AL. Hueffer. Some of these pieces are 
very charming, notably ‘* The Song of the Women,” and * A Masque of 
the Times o’ Day.” Here are eight lines, ‘‘ For the Bookplate of a 
Married Couple ” :— 


‘© A book our eyes have glanced on 
Together, 
A wind that ev’ry feather 
And windlestraw hath danced on, 


A path our feet have trodden 

Together 

In still or windy weather, 

On springy turf or sodden.” 
(Macqueen. Pp. 68. 2s.) 

** Songs and Sonnets,” by 4. R. Williams, decorated by’ Edith A. 

Cubitt, Average verses, with an occasional poem interspersed. From 
one of the occasional poems, ‘‘ My Neighbour,” we take two stanzas :— 


‘*T find her where the City’s throng 
Is thickest, quickest, roughest, worst, 
I watch her coming: god-like, strong, 
Serene where women are accurst. 


I see her when, alone at morn, 
Hope spreads a rose upon her face ; 
I see her famished, faint, forlorn, 
Returning hopeless to her place.” 


Miss Cubitt’s ‘‘decorations” have much merit. (Bickers. Pp. 76. 
35. 6d.) 

‘© A Treasury of Canadian Verse,” selected and edited by Zheodore 
H. Rand, D.C.L. Mr. Rand has succeeded in getting together a body 
of poetry which is readable as poetry and not confined to Canadian 
themes. The volume can scarcely fail to find a welcome. (Dent. 
Pp. 412. 45. 6d.) 

“ The Diary of a Dreamer,” by Alice Dew Smith. Pleasant, ambling 
essays and a few sketches from the solid. Altogether a decidedly readable 
volume. (Unwin. Pp. 296. 6s.) 


Biography, History, &c. 

** Cromwell,” by Charles Firth, M.A. (Heroes of the Nations). This 
Life of Cromwell is in part based on an article contributed by the author 
to the “Dictionary of National Biography ” in 1888, but embodies the 
result of later researches, and of recently discovered documents such as 


[Continued on page 574 
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DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL DISRUP- 


ON: being an Examination of the Intellectual Position of the Church of 
England. By W. H. Mattock, Author of 
‘** Labour and the Popular Welfare,” &c. 
** His style is as admirable as his logic is cogent.. .-his strength is as apparent in 
this new work of his as in anything else that has before « come from his pen.. ....+. this 
readable book.” — Daily Chrenicle. 


“‘Aristocracy and Evolution,” 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; gy or, The 
History of Hebrew Religion. Vol. II. The Deuteronomic Reformation in Cen- 
tury VII. B.C. By Arcuisacp Durr, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Theology in the United College, Bradf. rd. 

“ Suffice it to say that Dr. Duff has done his work as probably no one else could do 
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by Dr. OrELLO Cong, Lombard University. 
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readers to whom Dr. Pfleiderer’s other w ritings and his fame are even partially known ” 

Scotsman. 
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NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 
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ENT. Jn Current and Popular English. By Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., 
= of Aldingham, Ulverston, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 

** His method unquestionably possesses certain advantages. His meaning is a! ways 
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the Clarke Papers. The battle plans have been specially drawn... 
by Mr. B. V. Darbishere, and in two cases differ considerably from those 
generally accepted as correct.” (Putnam’s. Pp. 496. 55.) 

‘* Side Lights on the Reign of Terror,” being the memoirs of Afade- 
moiselle des Echerolles, translated from the French by Afarie Clothilde 
Balfour. Reads like a romance. The author says, “I repeat again that 
those who have not been bruised and broken by the whirlwindjof the 
Revolution, should hesitate before they judge of those times. It is as if 
one attempted, upon a summer’s day and in the heart of a serene valley, 
to realise the tempest that shakes the ocean.” (Lane. Pp. 336. 12s. 6d.) 

‘The Dream of a Wartingtonian,” by Arthur Bennett. A sort of 
history of Warrington projected into the middle of the twentieth century. 
Mr. Bennett has hopes for his town, believing evidently that in process of 
time it will be made beautiful. (Sunrise Publishing Co., Warrington. 
Pp. 246. 2s. 6d.) 

‘*Wesley and Methodism,” by 7. 7. Snell, M.A. (The World’s 
Epoch-Makers). ‘I cannot lay claim to much original research,” says 
Mr. Snell, ‘* but, by way of preparation, I studied for myself the fourteen 
tomes of Wesley’s works, besides plentiful odd volumes of miscellaneous 
Methodist literature.” (T. & T. Clark. Pp. 244. 3s.) 

*‘ Renewal in the Church,” by the Rev. 2. Barclay, M.A. “A 
sermon expanded into a treatise.” The Church would certainly be none 
the worse fora ‘renewal,” and Mr. Barclay’s discourse is stimulating 
and to the point. (Gardner. Pp. 188. 35. 6d.) 

** Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome,” by AZ 4. 2. 
Tuker and H. Malleson. A summarised account of the various monastic 


orders and of the Papal organisation in Rome. (Black. Pp. 580. 
10s. 6d.) 
‘*Sweet Hampstead,” by Mfrs. Caroline A. White. Something 


appears to have gone wrong with Mrs. White’s title-page. The first two 
lines of it run like this:—‘‘ S weet H ampstead A ndi tsa ssociations.” 
The book itself, however, makes interesting reading, and it is admirably 
illustrated. (Stock. Pp. 392. 155.) 

‘* Nature in Downland,” by W. H. Hudson. The author of “ Birds 
in London ” has something of the Selborne White in him. He gives us 
here a volume which is as gatrrulous and as gossipy as a naturalist’s book 
could well be. It will open up a new earth to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the South and Sussex Downs. The work is beautifully 
illustrated. (Longmans. Pp. 308. 10s. 6d.) 

“‘Coutts & Co , Bankers, Edinburgh and London.” ‘*The Memoirs 
of a Family Distinguished for its Public Services in England and 
Scotland,” by Ralph Richardson, F.R.S.E. “A Family” named 
**Coutts & Co.” is surely something new. (Stock. Pp. 166. 75. 6d.) 

‘* The Magic Ring of Music,” by Hedwig Sonntag. “ An introduction 
to the study of music adapted to young children.” This is the manner :— 
‘* When you look at the piano, dear children, you see a great number of 
white notes divided by black ones in alternate groups of two and three. 
These are the doors leading into the rooms wherein the note people live. 
If you press them down the doors open and you hear the people sing who 
live inside.” (Dent. Pp. 126. 35. 6d.) 


Fiction 


“© Ursula,” by A. Douglas King. An exciting story, cleverly written. 
The scene is laid in Russia, and Ursula begins as a very entertaining 
tomboy. (Lane. Pp. 304. 6s.) 

‘‘The Chicamon Stone,” by Clive Phillipps-Wolley. <A tale of 
adventure in Alaska. Interesting from cover to cover. (Smith, Elder. 
Pp. 296. 6s.) 

‘*Mr. Boyton,” by /. AZ. Allen. Pseudo-political. Here is the last 
paragraph on the last page: ‘‘The pang which shot through the 
Chancellor’s heart was not less keen than the pang Emperor William 
had endured when he learned that a stranger was to enter his capital as 
its master.” (Downey. Pp. 266. 35. 6d.) 

** Voices in the Night,” by Flora Annie Steel. Mrs. Steel fit, smart, 
effective, and voluminous as usual. (Ileinemann. Tp. 366. 6s.) 

‘The Thorn Bit,” by Dorothea Conyers. Motto: 


“ Pleasant the snafile of Courtship, improving the manners and carriage ; 
But the colt who is wise will abstain from the terrible thorn bit of 
Marriage.” 


And in the middle of the book we find the lady informing her husband 
that ‘it is to be—War.” And on the last page: ‘They went in 
together out of the sunlight, as we all must go at times. But they were 
together, and that could keep them contented whether in darkness or 
light.” (Hutchinson. Pp. 332. 6s.) 

‘* Life’s Trivial Round,” by Aosa NM. Carey. A good domestic novel, 
with a sufficient love interest. We could have done without ‘the eight 
full-page illustrations.” (Hutchinson. Pp. 308. 6s.) 

**Unleavened Bread,” by Robert Grant. More politics, apparently. 
** On the following day Lyons vetoed the gas bill. Mis message to the 
Legislature described it as a measure which disposed of a valuable franchise 
for nothing.” (Hutchinson. Pp. 388. 6s.) 

** Black Heart and White Heart,” by H. Rider Haggard. Three 
stories—‘* a tale of victorious faith ;” ‘*an attempt to re-create the life of 
the ancient Phcenician Zimbabwe, whose ruins still stand in Rhodesia,” and 
**a story of the courtship, trials and final union of a pair of Zulu lovers in 
the time of King Cetywayo.” (Longmans. Pp. 414. 6s.) 

‘Robin Hood,” by 4. Alexander, F.R.G.S. ‘A romance of the 
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English forest.” Mr. Alexander’s opening is not encouraging :—** An 
English castle, in an English forest, now more like, in the storm that 
raged around, a battleship in a tempestuous sea.” (Burleigh, Pp. 312. 
6s.) 

New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Ward, Lock have published a new edition of Mr. Norris’ 
novel, ‘*The Fight for the Crown,” and a 3s. 64. edition of Whyte 
Melville’s ** Tilbury Nogo.” 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall send us a single-volume edition of Carlyle’s 
‘* French Revolution,” finely illustrated, and published at 55. 

We have also received new editions of A/7. George Haw’s “*No Room 
to Live” (Wells Gardner. 2s. 64.) ; Captain Eardley Wilmot’s Our 
Fleet To-day and its Development during the Last Half-century” (Seeley, 
55.); Mr. A. J. Magennis’ *‘ The Atlantic Ferry” (Whittaker. 75. 6d.) ; 
Miss Edith Sichel’s ‘The Household of the Lafayettes” (Constable, 
6s.); Miss Eva Scott's **Rupert, Prince Palatine” (Constable, 6s.) 
Black’s ‘* Guide to Paris” (Exhibition Edition), 1s. ; M/r. Augustus J. 
C. Hare's * Paris” (Allen, 2 vols.) ; A/r. G. J. Holyoake’s ** Sixty Years 
of an Agitator’s Life” (Unwin, 2 vols. 75. 6d.) ; Macaulay’s ‘* Essays, 
Historical and Literary” (Ward, Lock’s Minerva Library. 25.); and 
‘** The Struwwelpeter Alphabet ” (Richards. 35. 6d.) 


Pamphlets 


** Chantic-Learcis,” by A Crowing Cock. Four ill-drawn cartoons 
with nonsense verses to match. The cock on the cover appears to be in 
the act and process of crowing with his beak firmly shut, and (if we except 
that of General Roberts) the portraits in the cartoons are almost un- 
recognisable. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 5. 1s.) 

From the South African Vigilance Committee we receive five penny 
‘* Vigilance Papers,” namely, ** The Voice of the Churches in Support of 
Imperial Policy,” ‘*Speech by the Hon. J. Rose Innes,” ** Paul Kruger 
and the Transvaal Judiciary,” ‘‘ ‘Liberty’ versus Liberty,” ‘ Never 
Again.” An Englishman who wanted to make sure that there is justifica- 
tion for the present war and for the political action which is bound to 
follow will find within the compass of these brief papers quite enough to 
go upon, 





SEELEY & CO.S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THOMAS GIRTIN : his Life and Works. 


An Essay by Laurence Binyon. With 21 Reproductions in Autotype. 
Imperial 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net. 
Ruskin said: ‘ Girtin is often as impressive to me as Nature herself; nor do I 
doubt that Turner owed more to his teaching and companionship than to his own genius 
in the first years of his life.” 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Con- 


mandant of the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER 
InnEs SHAND, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Sir Edward Hamley,” ‘‘ The War in the 
Peninsula,” &c., &c. With Portrait and many other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

The Sfectator at the time of his death spoke of Jacob as “a chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche, the brilliant swordsman, the originator of a military system, the skilful 
inventor, the only Englishman who has founded and given his name to a town in India, 


for ten years the lonely and vigilant sentinel of the frontier of our Indian Empire. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and its Develop- 


ment during the last Half Century. By Captain S. EarpLey Wivnort, R.N., 
Author of ** Our Navy for a Thousand Years,” &c., &c. With many Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 
“A most instructive and at the same time entertaining book, and one which should 
be carefully read by every Briton who desires to possess a knowledge of the extent and 
power of the fivst line of defence.”"—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


MR. NORRIS'S IRISH NOVEL. \ 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CROWN. 


3y W. E. Norris. Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“* Fresh, lively, and true to life.” —Westminster Gazette. : 
“The scheming, restless, masterful Lady Virginia is as delightful a person as we 
have met with in fiction for some time...... A clever and amusing tale.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By Epcar Sanperson, M.A. With a Map and 4 Portraits on 
Copper (Lord Kitchener, Lord Cromer, Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, General 
ordon). 55. 
“‘ The story of the opening up and exploration of the African continent is sketched 
with great skill and accuracy...... Undoubtedly the best summary of modern African 
history that we have had.” —/Pad/ Mad/ Gazette. 


THE SECRET OF THE PRESENCE, 


and other Sermons. By the Rev. H.C. G. Movie, D.D., Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
** Clear and stirring expositions.”"—Scofsman. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 





OOKS WANTED.—Kelmscott and Vale Press Publications 
Wanted, complete set or part. Good prices paid. 5s. each offered for any 
presentation books with inscriptions written inside by Dickens, Thackeray, Morris, 
Swinburne, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, or any notable authors. Please report any 
books with Coloured Plates by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson and others 
Rare and out-of-print books supplied. Please state wants.x—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Finusements 


—_—-— 


HAYMARKET. THE RIVALS. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2 30. 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Wacrer Fritn. 
MATINEE every Wednesday ard Saturday, at 2.30, except to-day. 


Box Office (Mr. E. Arno'd) ro till 10. ST. JAMES'’S. 





GT. JAMES'S. 





THEATRE.— Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, HIS WIFE’S PICTURE, Doors 7.45. 
MATINEES every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3.0. 


LYRIC THEATRE —Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S COMPANY in the New Musical Comedy, entitled 
FLORODORA, 

Music by Leste Stuart. 
and PauL Rubens. 


W. J. BUSH & CO., Limited. 


THE ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday at Winchester House, 
Baron de Bush presiding. The chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, stated that the amount available for distribution on the ordinary 
shares was not quite equal to that of the previous year, in consequence of 
the increased expenditure that had been incurred in extending the home 
and foreign trade, and this outlay had not yet had time to show remunera- 
tive results. TDProgress in South Africa had also been retarded, and 
development in the United States had also had its effect on the profits. 
Moreover, additional expenses had been incurred in consequence of the 
disturbance of business through the re-building of a portion of the factory; 
and they had been also adversely affected by the reduction in prices conse- 
quent on increased competition. The sales were, however, steadily 
growing, and at the present time they were higher than they had ever 
previously been in the Company’s history. No account had been taken in 
the balance-sheet of the large block of shares held by the Company in the 
American company, but these shou!d prove of considerable value as that 
business progressed. In his opinion the Company’s business had never 
been in a more satisfactory condition than it was at the present time. The 
net profit for the year had been £14,759, which was increased by the 
amount brought forward to £15,013. The directors recommended the 
transfer of £2,000 to the reserve fund, and the payment of a dividend at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, making 5 per 
cent. for the year, leaving £513 to be carried forward. 

Mr. Robert Wigram, in seconding the motion, said he could thoroughly 
endorse all the chairman had said regarding the managing directors and 
the general staff. Referring to the following paragraph in the report— 
“With regard to the Société Anglo-Frangaise des Parfums Perfectionnés, 
Limited, it has been thought desirable to call upon the guarantors to take 
a transfer of the original holding of £12,450 ordinary shares and £500 
debentures at par ’—he explained that when W. J. Bush & Co., Limited, 
was incorporated, they had certain trading arrangements and a predomi- 
nating influence over the French Company. The conditions, he went on 
to say, were now altering, and they no longer held the predominating 
influence, as the directors considered it wise that this Company should 
relinquish their shares, and Messrs. Bush were kind enough to take them 
over. He looked forward to an early improvement in connection with the 
South African business. 

Dealing with the beok debts, Mr. J. M. Bush said that there was a 
considerable sum due from W. J. Bush & Co., incorporated with W. J. 
Bush & Co,, Limited, and the call on the shares of the incorporated Com- 
pany was not completed at the date of the balance-sheet ; but now that it 
had been completed the amount would be paid to W. J. Bush & Co. in 
cash, and thereby the item of book debts would be reduced. Regarding 
the reserve fund, he said that if they would compare the present balance- 
sheet with the prospectus they would find that the value of the freeholds 
had increased by about £11,664, amounting to £68,464, as against 
£56,800, the sum stated in the prospectus. The machinery was valued in 
the prospectus at £21,114, whereas it was entered in the balance-sheet at 
£25,096, being an increase of nearly £5,000. The stocks had also in- 
creased by £14,430, from £65,587 to £80,017, and the book debts had 
also gone up. Therefore they would perceive that there had been room 
for employing the reserve in the business, and, consequently, the material 
assets of the Company for the protection of the debenture-holders and 
Preference shareholders were better at the present time than they were 
when the Company was formed. 

Mr. Woodhouse proposed, and Mr. Shaw seconded, a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and directors, which was agreed to and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


AVENUE 





Book by Owen HAtt. Lyrics by Ernest Boyp-Jones 
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THE BRINSMEAD + + 
* 20m CENTURY ~ 
* » PIANO CATALOGUE 


Will be ready June 4th. 


10 NEW MODELS, 


It includes 


NEW SCALES, 
NEW DESIGNS, 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 


Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 


“‘ Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 
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IWIPERIAL ROVER 


CYCLES 


Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. 
FREE WHEELS. 


ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
LISTS FREE. 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
Lonpon: 4 and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS 




















The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 


THE OUTLOOK. 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3$d. post free). 


The issues containing some of them may still be 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C. 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 

OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 

THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. 
SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. 
THOMPSON. 
CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 

SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 

By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


By ARTHUR 


By FRANCIS 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 


HENLEY. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ ‘‘ IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 

THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

**AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH 
JACORS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 


MR, HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. 
HENLEY. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR- 
NETT 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND BIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


By W. E. 


By NEIL 
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EWIWLE DIATELY. 
Uniform with Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ‘The Transvaal From Within.”’ 


HE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM: 


A PERSONAL RECORD OF FORTY YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


BY 


JONMN SCOBLE, 


Times Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present War, 





AND 


Zi. RR. ABERCROMBIE, 


Of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 
ONE VOu. 10s. NET. 








*.* Tue AvuTHor’s PREFACE :—The present volume has no other pretension than to be the record of the 
political evolution of South Africa from the beginning of Mr. Kruger’s active part in Transvaal politics to the 
present day, as seen from the point of view of those British residents who have watched the flow and ebb of 
Krugerism with the ebb and flow of British Imperialism. Their story begins before the discovery of gold and 
will outlive it. They are the pioneers, the mainstay of Empire, and, as such, they claim to be heard by their 
countrymen at home independently of any temporary consideration accorded to those who, for the day, have 
riveted on the Transvaal the greedy desire of the World, and have helped—sometimes accidentally, sometimes 
patriotically—in the struggle for a free British South Africa. We say helped only, because, without the Loyalist 
settlers, the Johannesburg Uitlanders would not have fought and could not have won. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


The Minor Worries of LHe: COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 22 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
50 REGENT STREET, W., 


when you can have them in a ‘‘ single” Box or Drawer, under the 
AND 


simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 
14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 




















TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : “ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘‘ Should be generally adopted by 
those who value sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : ‘‘ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: “ Very pleased with the File, | THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, #0 
Joreign risks being undertaken. 


and shall be happy to recommend.” Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


Call and inspect the Ceres System at | — rea ni anes ae = ‘ne pun a - ee a the ray er id 
‘ offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 
THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
— . G. W. STEVENS. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), Joint Secretaries { B. E. RY 


Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. 
*.* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 


¢ eee CYCLES 
“Outlook” Bducational List H UM BER —— 


<p AT POPULAR PRICES. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Pub'ic Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or roo guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 

















These superb and _ still unrivalled 
Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 





= Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake 

PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- , 
TLEMEN’ S SONS by anold Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 21s. extra. 

years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 

the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address ——————————— 

A. ELSEE, Esa., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 








Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— | ‘HT [ R 
Ss. Preparation for Public Schools, Retrasien, and Scholarship ; om, &c. Most M B E i M ITED 


healthy locality (¢eath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees from £60 a year 














entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASH WIN, M. A., 
Pemb. Coll. Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, | 32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Printed for the OuTLooK PustisuixG Co., Limited, by Sporriswoope & Co., New-street Square ; and Published at 1o9 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
ole Whole:ale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcn, London, Melbourre. Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cc ape Town. 
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